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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


press, the chance seems a very small one that 

it will be brought to a speedy end by the 
acceptance of the proposals which Mr. Baldwin put 
forward a week ago. In ordinary circumstances the close 
of the third week of a national coal strike, with no clear 
prospect of an early settlement ahead, would be regarded 
as a highly unpromising situation; and it is not really 
transformed into an encouraging one by the fact that 
the circumstances are not ordinary and that a bigger 
trouble has just been got out of the way. It is natural 
that the business world should be elated, but a very 


cold fit will be an equally natural reaction. 
* * * 


TT? coal stoppage still continues, and, as we go to 


The coal problem still bristles with difficulties. The 
Baldwin proposals, though they follow largely the lines 
of the Samuel memorandum, are decidedly less favour- 
able to the miners in the material respect that they entail 
an immediate reduction of wages. The amount of this 
reduction is not specified, so that even if the miners 
were to accept the plan as it stands, the serious negotia- 
tions would only then begin. The Samuel memorandum 
proposed that work should be resumed on the basis of 
pre-strike wages the subsidy being continued for a 
“reasonable period,” while the proposed National Wages 
Board surveyed the problem, with the instruction that 
it must not touch wages until it had satisfied itself that 
reorganization was being effectively undertaken, and 
until it had “considered every practicable means of 
meeting such immediate financial difficulties as_ still 
exist.” It is easy to understand why the Government 
has not adopted this suggestion ; the procedure indicated 
sounds formidably elaborate; the “ reasonable period,”’ 
however defined at first, would be apt to undergo exten- 
sion, until it became very considerable: and meanwhile 
the subsidy would be running on. In short, it would 
be very like the Commission over again. 

* * * 

What is not so easy to understand is why the 
miners’ executive so brusquely rejected the Samuel pro- 
posals on the ground that “they imply a reduction of 


wage-rates,” while they have dealt far more warily with 
the Baldwin proposals, which require a reduction 
expressly and at once. If they had been willing to 
accept the Samuel scheme, they could probably have 
got it; for the Government would have been under a 
strong moral obligation to endorse it. In this way they 
would have done best for themselves; and they would 
have saved the faces of the T.U.C. Doubtless they 


‘were not anxious to save the faces of the T.U.C.; per- 


haps rather the contrary. But why did they throw their 
own clear interests to the winds? Every member of 
the executive must have been well aware that the Samuel 
terms were the best they could hope to get; and that if 
they turned them down the last vestige of an obligation 
upon the Government to accept them would disappear. 
Well, no doubt that old resolution of “not a penny 
off ’’ stood in the way; but is that a sufficient answer? 
Surely leadership is among the duties of a miner’s leader. 
* * * 

The miners are renowned among the working 
class for the peculiar obstinacy and endurance which 
enables them to fight a demonstrably hopeless battle for 
weeks and months without losing heart. They are 
proud of these qualities; and perhaps it is natural that 
these should be the chief qualities reflected in their 
leadership, and that Mr. Herbert Smith, for example, 
whose sole equipment is obstinacy, and whose one 
stra‘egic idea is to refuse any proposal until the other 
party is no longer willing to offer it, should possess their 
entire confidence. But do the miners never reflect on 
the sorry outcome of these methods? Governments have 
been criticized for the present plight of the coal industry, 
and Governments deserve criticism. The mine-owners 
have been criticized, and indeed the mine-owners seem 
almost past praying for. But might not the Miners’ 
Federation turn the searchlight of criticism with some 
advantage on themselves? Not once, but time and time 
again, during these post-war years they have re-enacted 
the old fable of the Sibylline books. They refused to 
sign the Sankey Report, and thus deprived it of the 
authority of a Majority Report. A few months later 
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they were pressing for it and could not get it. They 
refused to accept the Mining Industry Act of 1920; a 
year later they were pressing for it and could not get it. 
They refused to accept the Report of the recent Coal 
Commission, and the Government seems now to have 
withdrawn its offer to nationalize royalties. They 
rejected the Samuel Memorandum, and they will prob- 
ably end up with something worse than the terms now 
offered by Mr. Baldwin. Is it not clear to them yet 
that obstinacy is not enough? 

The resumption of work after the General Strike 
has proceeded more smoothly than seemed at all 
probable at first. For this great credit is due to Mr. 
Baldwin, whose explicit declaration that he would not 
“countenance ’’ any attempt on the part of employers 
to exploit the situation by reducing wages was un- 
doubtedly the decisive factor in scotching at the outset 
what might otherwise have been a very widespread 
movement. The various unions have all eaten humble 
pie, and, in a few cases, minor conditions have been 
revised in the employers’ favour; but, substantially, 
work has been resumed on the old terms. By no means 
all the strikers, however, have been reinstated, and 
on the railways in particular, where the staffs were 
already excessive, there is reason to fear that displace- 
ments of a virtually permanent character may number 
a formidable total. These displacements represent the 
tragic aspect of the General Strike, and with them and 
the prospect of a still more substantia] displacement of 
miners, the unemployment figures are likely to reach 
dimensions which make the unemployment section of the 
Economy Bill look merely silly. The direct expense to 
the State Mr. Churchill puts at the surprisingly low 
figure of £750,000. 

* * * 

The first session of the League Committee on the 
composition of the Council has been held at Geneva 
while Britain has been almost completely cut off from 
foreign news. ‘Thus, the topics which aroused such in- 
tense interest last March have been discussed in public, 
and, there is reason to hope, largely settled, while very 
few people in this country even knew that the Com- 
mittee had met. The question of new permanent seats 
has, indeed, been postponed until the Committee meets 
again in June, but a provisional decision has been 
reached respecting non-permanent seats which should 
greatly facilitate a settlement of the whole problem. 
Lord Cecil took the initiative from the start and firmly 
opposed, with the authority of the British Government, 
any addition, save Germany, to the permanent members. 
With regard to non-permanent members, he proposed 
that the number should be increased to nine, that they 
should be elected for a term of three years, that they 
should assume office immediately on their election, that 
one-third of their number should be elected each year, 
that a retiring State should only be re-elected if it re- 
ceived two-thirds of the Assembly’s votes, and that only 
one State each year should be retained on the Council 
by this device. All these proposals were provisionally 
accepted by Committee, the South American States 


alone dissenting. 
* * 


The first question that it is natural to ask about 
these proposals is, How do they affect the prospect of 
getting Germany into the League next September? 
From this standpoint the most important clause is that 
which provides that the elected States shall take office 
immediately. This will enable the Assembly to remove 
Brazil, or any other non-permanent member which mis- 
uses its veto, at short notice. It is, moreover, a mere 
change in procedure which can be made by the Assembly 
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without amending the Covenant, so there should be no 
difficulty in getting it through. The other proposals 
will have the effect of giving a much larger number of 
States the experience of sitting on the Council, while it 
will still be possible for those which command a big 
following in the Assembly to retain their seats on the 
Council for an indefinite period. Thus the legitimate 
grievance of the smaller States will be removed, and 
there are many signs that the other obstacles which 
bulked so large last, March will now be overcome. Spain 
and Brazil still insist upon their claims to permanent 
membership, but Spain has lost the support of France 
and Britain, and Brazil has lost the support of the other 
South American States. Poland is preoccupied with a 
revolution, and nothing more is likely to be heard of 
her aspiration. Lord Cecil has gone far towards retriev- 
ing the blunders of the past, and the entry of Germany 
into the League next September seems to have been 


brought within the reach of careful statesmanship. 
* * * 


Leaving the question of permanent seats on the 
Council to simmer for another month, Lord Cecil, M. 
Paul-Boncour, and their colleagues have now resolved 
themselves into the Preparatory Committee for the 
Disarmament Conference, upon which body Germany 
is represented by Count Bernsdorff and the United States 
by Mr. Gibson, while Italy which was admirably repre- 
sented on the Composition Committee by Signor Scialoja 
is to contribute to disarmament through the medium of 
General de Marinis. This Committee was to have met 
on February 15th, but it was postponed at the request 
of France, Italy, Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Uruguay. 
The problem before it is one of extraordinary com- 
plexity, but that is all the more reason why it should 
be resolutely tackled without further delay. It is easy 
to say that the time is not ripe for disarmament, and it 
is obviously true that the nations are not yet prepared 
to adopt drastic measures in that direction; but an 
important step will have been taken towards making 
disarmament practicable when the technical aspects of 
the matter have been threshed out and some agreement 
reached upon the standards by which relative strength 
may be determined. No spectacular results are to ke 
expected from the labours of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, but it would be foolish to conclude that its 


labours will be futile. 
* * * 


A military revolution has taken place in Poland. 
At present, the news is meagre and uncertain, but at 
the time of writing it does not look as though General 
Pilsudski’s rapid victory in Warsaw had sealed the suc- 
cess of his coup d’état. There is a rumour that General 
Haller (who commanded the Polish Army which was 
sent home from France across Germany in 1919) is col- 
lecting a force in Posen with which to dispute General 
Pilsudski’s action. On the other side, Pilsudski is re- 
ported to have released the ex-Prime Minister, M. 
Witosh, and to have sent emissaries of peace to Posen ; 
but it is yet to be seen whether these gestures of con- 
ciliation will avert a more serious form of civil war. 
Even now, we do not really know what is the gist of the 
quarrel. Is it simply a matter of personal rivalries? 
Are there oppositions of class or party underneath—for 
example, the clash of interest between townspeople and 
agrarians? Is there an element of regional rivalry, as 
the refusal of Posen to accept the verdict of Warsaw 
might seem to suggest? At any rate, until fuller news 
arrives, we are left with a sharpened sense of doubt in 
regard to Poland’s political stability, and this question 
cannot leave us indifferent because, owing to Poland’s 
geographical position, her internal convulsions are bound 
to reverberate widely over the Continent. 
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Fortunately, the less serious (though likewise dis- 
quieting) crisis in Germany appears to have resulted in a 
definite check to the irreconcilable Right before the 
trouble in Poland has gone far enough to give the German 
Nationalists a chance of taking the bit between their 
teeth. The only difference in the new Cabinet is that 
Herr Marx has returned to the Chancellorship in place 
of Herr Luther. Herr Stresemann, who stands for the 
policy of Locarno, remains at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; and what is more important, it appears that 
not only the Centre Party but Herr Stresemann’s own 
followers, the National Liberals, in a body have shown 
their determination not to enter into a coalition with 
the Right so long as the Right rejects the policy of 
Locarno. The present Government is not expected to 
last, but the sequel is likely to be a restoration of the 
Grand Coalition from the Centre to the Moderate Left— 
National Liberals, Centre, Democrats and Social-Demo- 
crats—leaving the Conservatives as well as the Com- 
munists out in the cold. This is the most sensible and 
stable arrangement which the German Republic could 
desire, and it is said to be favoured by President Hin- 
denburg, who has steadily shown himself a loyal 
Republican ever since he took office. But the unknown 
factor in German politics at this moment is this up- 
heaval in Poland, just beyond the raw and ragged edges 
of the new eastern frontier. If things go ill between 
Posen and Warsaw, the German Die-Hards may have 
the best chance that they have had since the Armistice 


of fishing in troubled waters. 
+ 7 * 


General Hertzog, driven we may believe by the 
extremists among his followers, has elected to pose as 
the strong man of South Africa. The Colour Bar Bill 
has been forced through a joint session of both Houses 
in a division on strict party lines, with the exception 
that two Cape Labour Members preferred their province 
to their party and voted against the Bill. To appreciate 
the full significance of General Hertzog’s decision, it 
must be remembered that General Smuts had promised 
the consent of the South African Party to a Bill legaliz- 
ing the existing restrictions on the Rand, if the Govern- 
ment would waive their proposal to extend these restric- 
tions to provinces outside the Transvaal. It is hard to 
understand General Hertzog’s motives for forcing 
through the Bill in advance of the new broad native 
policy which he is supposed to be elaborating. It is 
obvious that his action must wreck all hope of an agreed 
settlement of the larger problem ; it will exasperate not 
only the natives but the solid opinion of the Cape Pro- 
vince, and complicate immeasurably the difficulties of 
his position. One can only assume that General 


Hertzog is not his own master. 
* * * 


It is, plainly, no accident that the present moment 
should have been chosen by General Hertzog for the 
declaration at Stellenbosch University of his conception 
of dominion status in reference to international affairs. 
The compromise doctrine of “ group unity ” in foreign 
affairs, he affirmed, had broken down—witness the 
ignoring of the Dominions at Locarno. His claim is 
for “international independence,’ which, he argued, 
would mean closer and more cordial imperial co- 
operation. 

* * * 

The growth of the Police Fund, started by the 
TimEs, to over £100,000 in five days is a practical 
demonstration of the gratitude felt towards the men 
who necessarily had the most anxious and responsible 
duties during the General Strike. It was a sound judg- 
ment which selected the police as the recipients of this 
substantial token of thanksgiving, for their efficiency 
and restraint were all-important. But the thanks of 





the general public are also due, of course, to a much 
wider circle of people who continued their unobtrusive 
services during a difficult period. In particular, we 
should like to mention the milk roundsmen and their 
fellow-workers in the yard, not one of whom, so far as 
we know, has been accused of neglecting his daily round 
during the strike. These men perform a vital service 
to the community—it would be difficult to name a 
greater necessity than milk—and if they chose to with- 
hold their labour we should be forced to improvise a 
substitute at once. Theirs is a seven-day week, from 
6.30 a.m. till 2, 3, or sometimes even 4 p.m., with an 
hour’s break for breakfast, and seven days’ holiday in 
the year. The average weekly wage is 56s. or 57s. 6d. 
It will be a surprise to many people to learn that such 
conditions of employment still obtain even in London, 
but we are assured that it is so. Would it not be pos- 
sible for the big dairies, at any rate, to give their men 
an occasional day off in recognition of their loyalty ? 
x % * 

It will not surprise readers of Tue Nation to learn 
that the negotiations in Morocco have broken down, and 
that fierce fighting is again in progress. We have all 
along contended that the conditions proposed by the 
French and Spanish Governments, especially the demand 
for the withdrawal of Abd-el-Krim, were prohibitive of 
any real settlement. It would seem that the Allies 
are still nursing the hope, so often disappointed, that 
just one more campaign will settle the business. The 
Franco-Spanish forces claim important successes in the 
recent fighting; on the other hand, Abd-el-Krim’s Rifi 
and Jabala contingents have been burning villages, 
whose inhabitants had submitted to the Spaniards, 
within a few miles of the Spanish lines, and the prestige 
of the Spanish forces will suffer severely from their 
failure to protect their adherents. It is a miserable 
business, and it seems that it must go on until the 
French and Spaniards make up their minds that the 
choice lies between attempting a permanent military 
occupation of the Rif and a genuine effort to arrange 
terms with the one leader who has proved capable of 
maintaining his authority. Meanwhile, the French are 
again in trouble in Syria, where the Damty Express 


correspondent reports another bombardment of 
Damascus, with heavy casualties. 
* * * 


Mr. Churchill informed the House on Tuesday that 
the total net cost of the British Gazerre will not 
exceed £10,000. Had the general strike lasted another 
three days there was every reason to expect an actual 
profit. But not the least of the tragedies which would 
have accompanied a continuation of the general strike 
would have been the threatened starvation of the Times 
for the benefit of the British GazerTe. Throughout the 
strike the Times, as was to be expected, gave the Govern- 
ment unswerving support, but it reported fairly the 
Opposition speeches in the Houses of Parliament, and 
found room in its limited columns to record expressions 
of pacific opinion with which it obviously disagreed. 
In every respect it contrasted favourably with Mr. 
Churchill’s mushroom organ. The latter was frequently 
a day late with important items of news. Its Parlia- 
mentary reports were garbled and skimpy. Its 
attempts to boycott an institution which an amateur 
printer, reporting Mr. Churchill’s speech, alluded to 
contemptuously as “the Christian clubs,” but which 
most of us havé heard of under the name of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, went far to exasperate an impor- 
tant section of public opinion. It truncated pronounce- 
ments of Lord Oxford and Lord Grey in such a manner 
as to misdirect the reader as to their full import. It 
quoted Mr. Cook’s words, “It is all hopeless,’’ used 
four days previously of the failure of the negotiations, 
so as to create the impression that they were an admis- 
sion of the failure of the miner’s resistance. Above all, 
it presented the constitutional aspects of the case in a 
manner calculated to foster passion, engender bitterness, 
and render less likely the attainment of a good settle- 
ment. Another must be added to the long list of enter- 
prises which Mr. Churchill has undertaken with 
enthusiasm and discharged with discredit. 
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THE STRIKE AND REPUTATIONS 
‘x. Government has triumphed over the General 


Strike with a resounding triumph; its prestige 

is enormously enhanced; and Mr, Baldwin has 
consolidated his position as the most universally popular 
Prime Minister in British history. It is silly to pretend 
that the facts are otherwise. How far the Government 
and Mr. Baldwin deserve their triumph is another 
question, a question which we cannot resist probing. It 
is Ungracious perhaps to do so; yet we can assure our 
readers that we are not moved by chagrin or spite, while 
the spectacle of Mr. Baldwin wearing laurels is in no 
way disagreeable to us. But the theme is an intriguing 
one; never was there a more striking example of the 
slender threads on which men’s reputations hang; never 
was there a story, tragic as it is in many aspects, which 
so provoked the spirit of irony. Moreover, it is a 
matter of some practical importance to judge soberly the 
part played by those who seem to have been vindicated 
by events; otherwise we shall be apt to judge others 
unjustly and draw conclusions which may prove perilous 
in future. 

In the first place, nothing that has since occurred 
alters the fact that the Government’s handling of last 
month’s coal negotiations was about as feeble and inept 
as it could possibly have been. It may be that a coal 
stoppage could not in any circumstances have been 
averted. The miners’ leaders, by committing themselves 
through a public and ratified resolution to reject any 
wage reduction, had wantonly raised an obstacle to a 
settlement of which we always took a serious view. None 
the less, the outstanding fact of the pre-strike negotia- 
tions was that from first to last no serious offer was ever 
made to the miners, no offer, that is to say, which was 
within the bounds of the Report, or which any friend 
could possibly have advised them to accept. The Com- 
mission had indicated an average wage reduction of 10 
per cent.; the owners contented themselves with 10 per 
cent. in one district, and in all the others demanded 
20 per cent. or considerably more. And Mr. Baldwin 
did nothing at all except persuade the owners at the 
eleventh hour to waive the irritating side-issue of dis- 
trict negotiations, on which they had wasted weeks, and 
to submit an alternative offer combining the full 10 per 
cent. wage reduction with the longer hours which the 
Commission had expressly condemned. He made no 
suggestions of his own as to the percentages by which 
wages should be lowered ; he made no proposal, such as 
he now makes, that this matter should be determined by 
a Board containing a neutral element which can decide 
if the parties fail to agree. And so, when the stoppage 
began, we had the impossible demands of the owners and 
the impossible intransigeance of the miners, but no 
serious proposals whatsoever which anyone could point 
to as a basis of settlement. This, we say, is the outstand- 
ing fact of the negotiations, and, when we remember 
that the justification offered for the granting of the 
subsidy last summer was that it would ensure that, if it 
came to a struggle, the rights and wrongs would at least 
not be obscure, it is surely a most discreditable fact. 
Incidentally, it probably made all the difference in the 
decision of the T.U.C. to call a general strike. Yet, 
here the irony begins—it was this that saved Mr. 
Baldwin. For how, if we had had a coal strike only, 
could his reputation have survived such a tremendous 
demonstration that all his honesty, goodwill, and deep 
sympathy with the workers’ lot were futile without the 
harder qualities of capacity and grasp? 

The T.U.C. came to his rescue by burying the coal 
question beneath a larger issue—which at once rallied 
the middle-class public solidly behind him. The Govern- 
ment handled the new emergency well, on what may be 


termed its campaign side. Their preparations had been 
unprovocative and proved efficient. They showed energy 
where it was needed and restraint where it was needed. 
in particular, they dealt very wisely with the delicate 
question of the employment of troops, using them only, 
and then in overwhelming force, for such purposes as 
convoy, and trusting entirely to the police for the sup- 
pression of sporadic disorder. For all this Ministers 
deserve full credit. It is easy to make mistakes on such 
matters, and they avoided any serious mistakes. But 
the public éclat they have won is mainly due to the 
success which has attended their diplomacy; and here 
the irony deepens, for, despite the test of results, it is 
very doubtful if their diplomacy was really wise. 

The Government declared with the utmost emphasis 
that the General Strike must be called off uncondition- 
ally, and that there could be no negotiations, about coal 
or anything else, while it continued. The misgivings 
which this attitude aroused were deep and widespread. 
The Christian Churches joined together to urge negotia- 
tions in what became known as “the Archbishop’s 
Appeal.” University dons presented memorials in a 
similar sense. Mr. Lloyd George persistently pleaded in 
the House of Commons for a negotiated peace ; and just 
before the strike ended Sir John Simon submitted con- 
crete proposals on behalf of the Liberal Party. These 
various “ overt acts ’’ reflected a large and growing body 
of level-headed opinion, which was quite alive to the 
importance of so discrediting the General Strike that it 
would never be employed again. 

To all these appeals the Government turned a sour 
eye and a deaf ear, trying, indeed, to suppress the Arch- 
bishop’s Appeal. They insisted on unconditional sur- 
render. They got it; and they got it after nine days. 
As a result the General Strike is certainly more decisively 
discredited than it would have been if the forms of nego- 
tiation had been gone through, and the wasteful contest 
had not been unnecessarily prolonged. The Govern- 
ment’s wisdom appears to be completely vindicated, and 
all those who pleaded for negotiations, the Archbishop 
and the Churches, the Cambridge dons, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and the Liberal Party, look silly in proportion 
to the emphasis with which they pleaded for them. If 
we had been able to bring out our special Strike Issue, 
we should have looked rather silly too. 

None the less, we remain of the opinion that the 
emphatic refusal to negotiate was, in relation to the 
existing circumstances and probabilities, a rash and 
reckless step. Its most probable consequence seemed to 
be that the General Strike would drag on for a week 
or two after its essential failure was apparent and it 
was sufficiently discredited for all practical purposes, 
merely because faces could not be saved, because the 
trade union leaders were not ready for humiliation while 
the Government could not retreat from its position. 
Was the risk of this not real? Was it reasonable to 
assume that the T.U.C. would climb down so quickly 
and so completely as, in fact, they did? Did 
Ministers really expect it? Did not the speedy collapse 
come to them, as to the public, as an almost unlooked- 
for deliverance? Well, these questions cannot, of 
course, be confidently answered; Ministers may claim 
that they knew the men they was dealing with, and 
they have the test of results upon their side. But, for 
our part, we shall never be sorry, on such an issue, to 
be proved wrong on the side of conciliation. 

And now for our practical object in enlarging on 
these questions. One incidental effect of the strike has 
been to renew dissensions within the Liberal Party. On 
the one side, deep resentment is felt against Mr. Lloyd 
George, whose persistent criticisms of the Government 
are denounced as factious and as showing an indifference 
to the supreme issue raised by the general strike. On 
the other side, the complaint is made that the main 
phalanx of Liberal leaders were false to the spirit of 
Liberalism in rallying so heartily to the Government’s 
support. Differences of emphasis there undoubtedly 
were; but the facts remain that Mr. Lloyd George con- 
demned the general strike and supported the Govern- 
ment’s Emergency Regulations (an action equivalent to 
the voting of war credits), while the other Liberal 
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leaders strongly criticized the Government and con- 
demned the idea of a “ fight to a finish.”” It is perhaps 
natural at moments of crisis, when feelings are intense, 
to treat shades of emphasis as touchstones of faith and 
tests of character; but it would be foolish to dwell in 
such a state of mind when the crisis has passed. Mr. 


Lloyd George, in our opinion, comes out of the affair — 


with credit. We do not think that he got his emphasis 
right ; he is not the man to balance his sentences care- 
fully against misinterpretation, still less to protect him- 
self against possible confutation by events. But he said 
the things which it was especially the duty of Liberals 
to say; and in saying them he braved, what in practice 
it is hardest for a man to brave, the disapproval of those 
with whom he was most intimately associated. This is 


the clearest proof that he has given that he is actuated. 


once again by the generous impulses of Liberalism. By 
the line he has taken he has rallied as much Liberal 
sympathy as he has alienated, and we trust that he will 
not make the mistake of nursing a grievance now over 
the affair. 

Liberal recriminations now would be peculiarly 
inexcusable, because a new opportunity of great promise 
opens before the party. Historians have frequently 
pointed out that the British Labour movement tends to 
oscillate between the alternative methods of political 
action and industrial action, never discarding either, but 
intensifying its activities in the industrial sphere after 
political disillusionment, and in the political sphere 
after industrial disillusionment. So now, Labour sym- 
pathizers predict, there will be a great concentration on 
political work resulting in electoral success. We do not 
doubt the concentration of energy ; of the electoral suc- 
cess we predict nothing except that there are narrow 
limits to it. But of one thing we are very sure. It 
is not the true moral of the fiasco of the present month, 
nor is it even the most obvious moral from the worker’s 
point of view, that it is more advantageous to return 
Labour Members to Parliament than to prepare for 
general strikes. 

The true moral is that the whole policy of taking 
a class-struggle as the mainspring of action in either 
the political or the economic spheres is not only wrong 
in principle, but is foredoomed to failure. The struggle 
is envisaged as one between Labour and Capital, and 
these terms give “ Labour’’ an altogether illusory im- 
pression of its potential strength. In practice the 
cleavage proves to be between those sections of the 
workers who are organized in trade unions or steeped 
in the trade union atmosphere, and all other classes of 
the community. It was along these lines that society 
was divided by the general strike; and it became at once 
apparent that the “ capitalists ’’ of theory were not only 
the stronger and fiercer and more tenacious, but the 
more numerous force as well. So it will always be. The 
“bourgeoisie ’’’ beat “the workers’’ in the general 
strike ; if it came to real civil war they would beat them 
at fighting too; and if the issue is really forced along 
these lines to the final destruction of the Liberal Party, 
they will beat them at the polling booths first, last, and 
every time. 

For it is upon this conception of a class-struggle, 
however distasteful the idea may be to some of its 
leaders, that the Parliamentary Labour Party is really 
based. It would never have been created but for this 
conception. It is from this that it derives its great 
strength—its solid and secure trade-union vote. It is 
because of this, as we have frequently argued, that its 
growth is subject to definite limits. It cannot appeal 
to good trade unionists to vote for it out of sheer class- 
loyalty, and then expect other classes to support it, 
because political divisions should not be based on class. 

It is for this other conception, namely, that political 
alignments should be shaped by ideas and policies, ideas 
and policies which may doubtless be associated to a con- 
siderable extent with class differences, but not by class 
differences as such, that the Liberal Party stands. The 
party has fallen on evil days, primarily because the con- 
ception of the class-struggle has attained so great a 
vogue. Is it impossible, with the lessons of experience 
now so plain to read, to fight and to vanquish this idea? 


After all, how stands the case? The despised Liberalisra 
of old achieved solid results. What have the workers 
gained by exchanging it for militant Labour, with its 
political and industrial wings; its political and indus- 
trial methods? The establishment of Conservative 
Government for an indefinite period; the humiliation 
and the material injury of the general strike. Why, the 
trade unions themselves are in a far weaker position 
to-day than they would have been under the old two- 
party system to resist an anti-union legislative pogrom. 
‘They must trust to the mercy, the goodwill, and the 
authority of Mr. Baldwin; for the Government would 
lose few votes by such a policy. Is it not, in short, fairly 
clear now that the interests of the workers were really 
better served by the steady unsensational methods of 
Liberalism than they are by the incoherent formulas of 
Labour? And is it beyond the capacity of Liberal 
endeavour to drive this lesson home? 


PORTRAIT OF A GOOD MAN 
By A. A. MILNE. 
"Tone is a certain sort of literary tourist who 


comes back to England after a few minutes’ 

sojourn in a country, not only prepared to reveal 
its soul to his readers, but eager to suggest on his title- 
page that everybody else has been lying about it for 
years. In the same complacent spirit I should like to 
call this article “ The Truth About Baldwin.” Some- 
thing, however, possibly the fact that I have neither 
seen nor heard him, holds me back. Yet the reprint of 
some of his speeches (“On England, and Other 
Addresses.’? By Stanley Baldwin. Philip Allan), in- 
cluding as it does a photograph complete with pipe, 
gives certain material for speculation; and I speculate 
accordingly, well aware that the real truth may be 
deposited elsewhere. 

It must always be difficult to find the man behind 
the Prime Minister. For a Prime Minister is so 
much in the limelight that some sort of make-up 
is forced on him. He cannot be his simple natural 
self. Gladstone may have started by being a grand old 
man, but in the end the Grand Old Man was all that was 
left of Gladstone. One may see oneself diffidently as a 
Welsh wizard, but, once the grease-paint is on, one 
is “ The Welsh Wizard”? to an audience for whom 
nothing but wizardry is now good enough. “I am 
sorry,” said Tree to a visitor in his dressing-room, “ but 
I did not recognize you in this beard.’’ In some such 
words as these many a Prime Minister must have 
addressed himself. For in these circumstances it is 
impossible not to overplay the part, impossible not to 
make one’s personality carry more than it is fitted to 
carry. ‘“ What of myself shall I exploit,” one can 
imagine the newly elected Prime Minister saying ; “ what 
is to be my line? ’’—knowing that, when he has chosen 
his line, he must move on it for ever. “In fact, not 
a ’bus, but a tram.” 

Our present Prime Minister is the Good Man, the 
Idealist, the Honourable Gentleman. He has every 
qualification for the part. I am inclined to believe that 
he is the only politician in our time who has honestly 
put his party before himself and his country before his 
party. The emergence of this apparition from the Con- 
servative back benches must have affected the admirers 
of Sir William Joynson-Hicks so strangely that in sheer 
bewilderment they elected him their leader. Mr. 
Baldwin must have been equally bewildered. What was 
he doing there who knew nothing of place-hunting, vote- 
catching, string-pulling? Some sort of understanding 
with his conscience was necessary, some settlement 
between the Prime Minister and Mr. Baldwin which 
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would clear the ground and establish their future rela- 
tions So at Worcester he takes up his position :— 

“T have but one idea, which was an idea that I 
inherited, and it is the idea of service—service for the 
people of this country. . . . It is a tradition; it is in 
our bones; and we have to do it... . That natural 
sympathy that I had as a child has so ripened that one 
feels, when one is giving one’s life in service for the 
people of this country, one is not working for any kind 
of abstraction or any large party of voters... .” 


And so on. We listen open-mouthed. What else 
can we do? Two years later at’ Leeds he is deeply 
entrenched :— , 


“Feeling as I did, I was driven into the course 
which I embraced in December, 1916, when I accepted 
Mr. Bonar Law’s offer to serve as his Parliamentary 
Secretary. I did that deliberately, because I believed 
that at my time of life, having already sufficient means 
to be independent of the active business in which I had 
passed my life up to then, I had the opportunity of 
giving my services to the country without any feeling 
that it was necessary to be remunerated for them. . . . 
I have never said, or believed, that that service which 
I had the opportunity of rendering was one whit higher 
or better than any other.”’ 

In other words, he had obtained the post, coveted 
by a hundred ambitious place-hunters, of Parliamentary 
Secretary (unpaid) to the Prime Minister. With the 
memory of those place-hunters in their minds, did some 
of his audience smile, as they heard him assuring them, 
who had never suggested it, that he did not believe this 
service of his to be greater than anybody else’s? But 
whether it was greater or not, Mr. Baldwin went on 
rendering it. For it had become his lot and that of 
other middle-aged men “ not to seek the ease that we 
might legitimately seek, but to carry on to the end,” 
the end in Mr. Baldwin’s case being 10, Downing Street. 
“Tt is and it will be,” he reflects, “a tremendous 
burden,’ but it is his “ proud contribution” to “a 
broken and a shattered world ”—worthy, perhaps, to be 
set against the sacrifice by others of their lives. 

Well, there is the Prime Minister as he sees himself. 
Does he recognize himself in his make-up? He must 
find it difficult. For myself I refuse to recognize him. 
This is not Mr. Baldwin speaking, for the photographs 
of that simple back-bencher convince me that he is 
neither prig nor hypocrite. This is just the Prime 
Minister, living up to the public conception of him, over- 
playing his part as Good Man, Idealist, Honourable 
Gentleman. Indeed, it must be very difficult not to 
overplay a part so novel. 

What, then, is the real Mr. Baldwin? Let us listen 
to him in his moment of triumph, addressing his fol- 
lowers at the Albert Hall after a great election victory. 
In such a moment the real man may peep out. And let 
uz also, when listening to him, strive to hear echoes of 
other voices, voices of this Prime Minister and that in 
their moments of triumph :— 

“We have to-day perhaps the most magnificent 
opportunity of service to our country that has ever been 
given to any party... . Can there be anything that 
stands before us more clearly than the groups of our 
fellow-countrymen who listened in faith to what we had 
to say, who trusted us and have given us their con- 
fidence, and who believe in their hearts that we have 
come to London to do what we can to right those things 
which are hard and difficult for them. . . . I want to 
see the spirit of service to the whole nation the birth- 
right of every member of the Unionist Party. .. . I 
urge on you all as workers in that great Unionist Party 
to render all the service you can to the common weal 
in the districts in which you live. There is always work 
and to spare for human betterment in every parish in 
the country.” 

This trumpet-call to Lord Birkenhead and others 
was received, no doubt, with thunders of applause. Or 
perhaps it was not. Perhaps it got no more than a 
from Mr. Churchill. But at least it 


“ Hear, hear ’’ 


made it clear to the party that a new prophet had arisen 
to lead them, a prophet in whom they could take an odd 
sort of pride, half-shy, half-apologetic; a leader whom, 
even if they did not follow, they would do well to keep 
as a hostage—a guarantee of any good faith which 
might get left out of their own speeches. 

A guarantee of good faith. Is Mr. Baldwin more 
than this now, or is one content that he should just be 
this? I think we may be content. It may be that in 
one of the executive positions one requires more; the 
massive brain, to take a case, of a Bridgeman; but at 
the head of the Cabinet character rather than intellect 
would seem to be our need. We forget neither Lord 
Balfour’s white-hot idealism, nor Lord Oxford’s pas- 
sionate interest in the working man, nor Mr. Lloyd 
George’s selfless indifference to power, when we say that 
under no other leader could England have come through 
its latest ordeal so finely. He has proved to us con- 
vincingly that cleverness is not enough. 

But alas! it is also true in this very human world 
that goodness may be overdone. There was once a very 
ordinary fellow who threw a stone at Aristides, giving 
as a reason, rather than an excuse, that he was tired of 
hearing him called “ The Just.” We are so unused to 
hearing a politician called “The Good’’ that for the 
moment we have nothing but bouquets to throw at our 
Mr. Baldwin. But this will not last.. The time will 
come when we shall be looking round for other ammuni- 
tion, and it is in speeches like those at Leeds and 
Worcester that we shall find it. Let us hope, therefore, 
now that Mr. Baldwin has restored his confidence in 
himself, that he will be able to take his goodness a 
little less seriously. He need not be afraid that we shall 
misunderstand him. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
AFTER THE CRASH 
(By Our PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
HovseE or Commons, 
May 197, 1926. 


HE debates in the House after the general strike 
are hardly worth recording. At a time when the 
embargo on speeches is lifted and Members can 
once more be reported, they seem to have no desire 
to speak at all; whereas while the strike was on they 
spoke frequently, although hardly a word reached the 
public outside. On the Board of Trade Vote on Monday 
there were never more than fifty Members in the House, 
and the discussion was languid and futile beyond 
measure. The really interesting subject is the opinion 
of Members en the effect, upon country and Parliament, 
of this tragic nine days of industrial civil war. The 
Labour Party at the moment are exceedingly quiet, and 
are only intervening to implore Mr. Baldwin to settle 
some particular quarrel where employers have refused 
to retake union labour or some other hitch has occurred 
in the aftermath of the great upheaval; and these re- 
quests are almost pathetically pleading in tone. All the 
threat and anger and indignation which was exhibited, 
even by mild-mannered back benchers, whilst the strike 
was on, seems altogether to have vanished ; and for the 
true feeling one has to look to the country, where miner’s 
Member and railway delegate assail each other in no 
measured terms. ; 

There are those who hold that the Parliamentary 
party will gain by this unconditional surrender of the 
advocates of direct action, and that large masses of the 
working people, finding that it brought nothing but in- 
convenience or even suffering, and, in some cases, ruin, 
to themselves, will turn back to Parliament and legiti- 
mate methods by which a Labour Government may be 
put into power. They will then, it, is said, be able to 
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carry out any executive or legislative act they please. 
The opinion more widely held, however, is that, at least 
for the time, the Parliamentary Labour Party, rightly 
or wrongly, has become identified with the little group 
of the Trades Union Council, who ran their show so 
inefficiently, made every conceivable blunder, and finally 
forsook the miners without even informing them of their 
decision, and threw themselves on the uncovenanted 
mercies of the Prime Minister. The fact that Mr. 
Thomas, who spoke so much in the House, is a member 
of that Trade Union group, and that Mr. MacDonald, 
although not a member, endeavoured to take the lead 
in expressing Labour views, while neither of them de- 
clared deliberately that a general strike was insanity, 
and that they would have nothing whatever to do with 
it, has possibly alienated those who do not enter into 
any nice distinction betweer the Trades Unions and the 
remaining groups of the Labour Party. Labour is not 
likely to make much progress, for example, among the 
middle classes, whose voluntary work contributed so 
largely to the success of the Government; nor among 
the men, numbering hundreds of thousands, who will 
be permanently turned out of employment in the rail- 
ways and the coalfields. Especially, it is held, the 
women will refuse to respond to the appeals of a party 
which has led them blindly into a condition not very 
remote from starvation for themselves and their children. 
He would be a rash man who would declare which of 
these two points of view will prove correct, but you can 
hear them both expressed in the lobbies of the House of 
Commons. A third point is that (unless the coal strike 
is almost immediately settled) there may be a separation 
of the Mining Federation from the remainder of the 
Labour Party, and the mining Members represent more 
than a quarter of the total number of Labour Members 
in Parliament. And again it has been noticeable how 
little the Glasgow group have taken part in the debates 
which have been suppressed ; except for some violent but 
acceptable outbursts from Mr. David Kirkwood, they 
have practically kept silent. There is a possibility, 
therefore, of what one might call a minority Socialist 
Party growing up, in which these men, many of them 
able, might take up the leadership, and either elaborate 
some kind of direct action for the future, or form a 
separate body, undaunted by the defeat of the Labour 
Party as a whole, determined to press forward advanced 
reforms which the Labour front bench has entirely 
neglected since the last General Election. 

In the Liberal Party also there are differences of 
opinion, largely fomented by the darkness in which the 
Government and Labour have’ shrouded public pro- 
nouncements in Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
appeal, for example, for renewed attempts at concilia- 
tion, and his criticism of the past actions of the Govern- 
ment, which were made in the House of Commons before 
the newspapers were suppressed, obtained wide publicity. 
On the Tuesday after the strike had commenced, I 
myself heard Lord Oxford in the House of Lords, in a 
speech which completely dominated that assembly, con- 
demning, as Mr. Lloyd George had condemned, the 
general strike, but pronouncing strong maledictions on 
the folly of the Government’s tactics, and making strong 
appeals for negotiations and suggestions for settlement. 
The British GazeTre (which has proved that whatever 
other qualities Mr. Churchill may possess, he is not an 
editor) refused to publish a word of Lord Oxford’s pro- 
nouncement, although it was greeted with almost ex- 
travagant flattery by Lord Balfour when uttered, and 
although it represented the considered opinion of the 
leader of the Liberal Party. On being pressed by Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill grudgingly condescended 
to consider the matter, and the result was that the day 
after there appeared in the British GazETTE a few sen- 
tences taken out from a lengthy speech, and only those 
sentences which advanced arguments in condemnation 
of the general strike, without any suggestion that there 
had been any criticism of the Government, or positive 
ideas for a permanent settlement. In the same way, in 
the reports of Sir John Simon’s speeches the criticism 
was omitted, just as publication was refused to the 
utterances of the Archbishop of Canterbury, represent- 


ing the united Christian Churches. All Sir John 
Simon’s arguments concerning the illegality of the strike 
—arguments which it is believed the Attorney-General 
advised the Government were not correct—were printed 
in full, while the terms which the Liberal leaders had 
agreed upon, and for which they were asking time to 
discuss on the day before the strike collapsed, were 
smothered in the organs of both the rival parties which 
were drifting towards class war. These suppressions, 
and the fact also that the Labour men during the week, 
in the absence of guidance from their front bench, were 
more and more found to be applauding Mr. Lloyd George 
(an incident which would have appeared incredible a 
year ago) promoted the idea that the Chairman of the 
Liberal Parliamentary Party was out of sympathy with 
the Leader of the Liberal Party, and was endeavouring 
in some way or other to exhibit himself as more 
thoroughly on the side of Labour. 

As to the Conservative Party, it is, of course, exul- 
tant and triumphant. It forgives Mr. Baldwin’s weak- 
nesses and mistakes in the joy of victory—just as the 
British Government made no examination of the gross 
strategical errors made by Wellington in 1815 in the joy 
of the consummation of the victory of Waterloo. The 
examination of these mistakes is reserved for history. 
Meanwhile, the Tories unite in exultation over the com- 
plete defeat of trade unionism, and of trade unionism 
combined with the noisy and irritating Labour :ntelli- 
gentsia who have been boasting, with jeers and sneers so 
long, of their capacity to destroy “ Capitalism ’’ and 
bring the Government to a standstill. Undoubtedly, a 
great majority would like to pursue the success which 
has been obtained in the economic into the political 
sphere, and either withdraw the protection of the Trades 
Disputes Act or modify the Political Levy, or in some 
other way grind trades unionism into the dust. Mr. 
Baldwin is far too clever to permit such a policy, which 
would inevitably produce reaction, and as at the moment 
he could appeal against the whole of his Government and 
party, and, on a plebiscite, would probably be elected 
president under such a constitution as that of the United 
States, this general feeling of anger and reprisal will 
probably find little fruit in action. If and when the coal 
strike is settled, Parliament will probably take up the 
comparatively humdrum work of legislation spread before 
it when the general strike arose, supplemented by the 
necessary measures which have been promised as a con- 
dition of the return of the miners to work. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE immediate reaction of the strike collapse at 
Westminster, so far as I can gauge it, has been 
to give the House of Commons a good conceit of 

itself. It was the centre where everything was done; 
the only institution that mattered; the one source of 
reliable news. The House feels renewed confidence in its 
future, for nothing seems now to be in sight that can 
shift it from its place in the Constitution. Such is the 
mood of the moment. The defeat of the strike inclines 
even the Tory rank and file to mercy towards the Unions. 
This is due less, I think, to Mr. Baldwin’s influence 
than to the easiness of the victory. Little is heard now 
even of such offensive against the Unions as was 
threatened before the strike—in the matter of the 
political levy. It is even possible that nothing 
may come of the threat so loudly made a few 
days ago to pass legislation to cripple the 
Unions from declaring another general strike. It 
is thought that Sir John Simon’s declaration of the 
effect of breaches of contract and the Astbury judgment 
on the illegality of a general strike as such may together 
have removed the necessity for new legislation. That 
remains to be seen, but it is certain that the Govern- 
ment does not mean to rush at legislation, and will not 
be pressed by its rank and file into doing so. What is 
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known in diplomatic jargon as a détente has taken place 
on the part of the Unionist Party. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party is left at sixes and sevens, and seething 
with mutual recriminations and accusations. The 
important point is that the direct action weapon has 
been broken; the political weapon is left, and it is 
sharper than before. 1t may be taken that the political 
leaders are not sorry—to put it mildly. 
* * * 


We shall all be discussing for a long time the reasons 
which led the '.U.C. leaders to throw up the sponge. 
From what 1 know, 1 should say reasoning had little to 
do with it. Kmotion had a good deal. ‘The leaders were 
overwrought, worn out. Like Frankenstein, they were 
terrified of the monster they had created. Blind panic 
moved them ; an overmastering desire to be done with it. 
Jmore than once Mr. ‘thomas, that iron man, was on the 
edge of a breakdown. ‘tne 1.U.C. had by no means 
exuausted its resources. but mind and body could stand 
no more. 1 happened to see the Council issue from 10, 
Vowning Street alter the surrender. hese were mdn 
at the end of their tether, with all the marks of moral 
prostration upon them. it was a moment tor pity, 

* * * 

1 cannot agree with Liberals who think that Sir 
John Simons two speeches on the illegality of tne 
general strike were a score for Liberalism. 1 have no 
wisi to belittle the eliectiveness oi his intervention. it 
was, Of course, a godsend to the Government. So lar 
as 4 understand 1t, any emineut lawyer would have read 
tue law in that sense. ‘Lhe point was that this was a 
Luwerut lawyer. ‘Laat fact was oi immediate, not of 
intrinsic, importance. 1 do not suggest that Sir John 
Simon did not iully share the sound Liberal doctrine ol 
reconciliation common to all tiie arliamentary leaders. 
But 1 do suggest that the prominence which the need 
of the moment gave to his ruling has caused a failure of 
appreciation, even among Liberals, oi the courageous 
wisdom of Mr. Lloyd George, who did in fact speak 
for the Liberal spirit. 1t should be marked down to 
his credit that he withstood more than some others the 
infection of the passion of war. 

* * * 

One of the oddities of the strike is the plight in 
which it has landed the Communists. No one thought 
them worth mentioning. ‘lheir idolized M.P. was tucked 
away in gaol, aud not a how! was raised, or, if 1t was, 
owing to the tavourite Communistic device of suppressing 
the papers, no one heard it. (As it chanced, 1 listened 
with mild interest to Mr. Saklatvala’s harangue in the 
Park; it was boring nonsense.) ‘he Communists are 
furiously angry with the ‘Ilrades Union Ceuncil for bor- 
rowing their bomb (the general strike), and then drop- 
ping it in the water. ‘Lhe suppression of their little 
sheets is a minor grievance. The I.U.C. has earned for 
our Bolsheviks the despairing contempt of Moscow. I 
wish the T.U.C. had left them to their own job. We 
should all be better off now. 

* * * 

I took a keen trade interest in the blasts blown on 
their own trumpets by some newspapers after the strike. 
I followed with excitement the adventures of editors, 
sub-editors, reporters, in the machine-room. I was 
envious, for it must have been good fun, except that 
terrible moment when the British GazeTrTeE nearly ship- 
wrecked. Our papers have nothing to learn in the art 
of making a good story out of one’s own sorrows. What 
struck me in all these confessions of the amateurs was 
the recurring surprise at their easy mastery of technical 
jobs. Perhaps we all tend to magnify the mystery of 
the other fellow’s trade. Everyone certainly was 
astounded—as the volunteers were—to find that tube 
trains could be run perfectly well by undergraduates, 
M.P.s, and junior Peers. There was no serious accident 
due to the inexperience of volunteers, and the one 
London railway accident is said to have been caused 
by one of the few regular drivers who stopped at work. 
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The volunteers took the exaggerated care natural to 
novices. The English habit of making a game of every- 
thing and trying to play it well certainly stood us all in 
good stead. Perhaps the greatest social achievement of 
the volunteers was to introduce humanity into the heart- 
less mechanism of the Tubes. 

* * * 

There are two Mr. Snowdens. One is a familiar 
figure, the other rarely emerges on the stage. The first 
Mr. Snowden is he who is so plentifully bespattered 
from the Press Gallery of the House of Commons with 
such adjectives as “ bitter,’ “ venomous,’’ “ acidu- 
lated ’’; the Mr. Snowden who earned the old lavel 
‘“ Sea-green lncorruptible.’’ ‘This is the man who, 
apparently the embodiment of party virulence, appiies 
himself with cold intensity to Mr. Churchill on Budget 
night. The other Mr. Snowden | heard with pleasure 
just before the upheaval distilling detached wisdom ai 
the P.R. meeting. ‘his Mr. Snowden talks like a bread- 
minded Liberal. He admits freely that, after all, tnere 
is a wide measure of common agreement between tbe 
parties, and that electoral machinery at it stands is au 
obstacle to this common will getting expressed in action. 
iie talks without any “ venom ’’ of “ compromise legis- 
lation,’’ by which he can only mean Laiberal-Labour 
compromise. As 1 happen to think, quite crudely, that 
nine-tentus of party wariare is a mere nuisance, | natur- 
ally prefer Mr. Snowden No, 2, and 1 wish we heard 
more of him. ‘he tyranny of keeping up a good party 
appearance has much to answer for. 1 should expect the 
smellers-out of heresy in the Labour Party to get on to 
Mr. Snowden’s track for this speech, but it will give 
Dr. Jekyll no trouble to take retuge in Mr. Hyde. 

* * * 

It must have been a shock to Mr. Sinclair Lewis to 
find that he kad won the Pulitzer prize with “ Martin 
Arrowsmith.’’ After all that valorous rebellion, to be 
told that he best of all has expressed “ the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life’’! Nothing will meet the 
case but an instant rewriting of the novel, perhaps 
largely in asterisks and dashes. Perhaps Mr. Lewis would 
have done better to have concealed his shame from the 
world. 

* * * 

The tag about a prophet and his own country cer- 
tainly does not apply to Mr. C. P. Scott and Manchester. 
This greatest of Mnglish editors is most genuinely 
honoured in the city where he has worked for half a 
century. He has always cared little for the obvious 
rewards of public life, but the gift which Manchester 
is to make to him on his eightieth birthday is different. 
lt is, as it were, a gift within the family, and it will 
be the more acceptable to Mr. Scott as it will add a re- 
markable work of art to his city’s treasures. I have 
not seen the Epstein bust, and L can only hope that he 
has dealt tenderly with his subject. It seems incredible 
that Mr. Scott is nearly eighty years old. He has spent 
a life of incessant expense of mind and spirit in fine 
causes, and the source is as fresh and active as ever. 
He is still very much the master of his great organiza- 
tion. It is as true to-day as it has been always that 
“C. P. Scott cs the Mancuester Guarpian.’’ Long 
may he so remain. 

* * * 

A parable. Two days before the strike ended my 
doctor related the following: “I went to see a Marquis 
yesterday, and he said ‘What wretched weather—it is 
a judgment on the strikers.’ This morning I went to see 
a tramcar driver—‘ Miserable weather we're having— 
it’s a judgment on those employers.’’’ 

* * * 

This, I think, is an unrecorded jest. During one of 
the strike debates when poor Mr. Thomas was speaking 
with even more than his usual contempt for aitches, 
Mr. Jack Jones murmured, “ Won’t someone pass him 
the spelling-salts? ’’ , 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


STATE AID FOR CHILDREN'S ALLOWANCE 
IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 


Siz,—Your correspondents have expounded their several 
remedies for the immediate situation: (1) “ A bonus on all 
coal raised.’’ But as the Coal Report pointed out, this 
involves subsidizing collieries which without it were paying 
higher profits than before the war. (2) “ A subsidy limited 
to the poorer collieries.’’ But, as Mr. Keynes points out, 
“nothing is more economically injurious than a policy 
which endeavours to put the worst pits on a level with the 
best.”” (3) “International restriction of output in order 
to raise coal prices.’’ But this would take long to effect, 
and when effected would raise the cost of living in every 
house in Europe. 

May I suggest a remedy open to none of these objec- 
tions? The strongest point in the miners’ case is their 
demand, “No degradation of our standard of life!’ But 
their talk of privation and starvation, if wage rates are 
reduced, while perfectly true of men with young families in 
the poorer districts, is perfectly untrue of single men in 
the better districts ; it is truer of a man with a large family 
in the richest district than of one without dependants in 
the poorest. Yet in discussions on the subject the distinc- 
tion between poor and rich districts is usually made, that 
between men with and without dependants almost invari- 
ably ignored. The Coal Commission did not make this 
error. They saw quite plainly that “a satisfactory sub- 
sistence wage system presupposes a Family Allowance 
system ”’ such as they elsewhere suggest. (A leaflet con- 
taining the whole of the relevant passages in the Report 
is at the service of any interested reader.) But both sides 
to the dispute, after signifying their willingness to accept 
children’s allowances under certain conditions, proceeded 
to ignore them, being too obsessed with their own precon- 
ceived remedies to receive a new idea. Now, however, that 
the whole community is involved in the dispute, why should 
it not insist on this part of the Coal Report being carried 
out and give whatever aid to the industry it is obliged to 
give in the form of subsidized children’s allowances? It 
would thus secure a solid return for its expenditure in the 
probability of immunity from further disputes, if the Coal 
Commission are right in believing (and foreign experience 
bears them out) that children’s allowances would be “ irre- 
spective of the level of wages . . . one of the most valuable 
measures that can be adopted for adding to the well-being 
and contentment of the mining population.’’ It is clear 
that without statutory provision and State aid there will 
be no children’s allowances, since, if wages have to be 
reduced anyhow, it will be practically impossible to cut 
them still further to meet the cost, unless a quid pro quo 
is given in the shape of a substantial subsidy. 

But what chance is there that such a proposal will be 
accepted by the various parties to the dispute? As to the 
miners, I have discussed children’s allowances with many 
groups of them, including some delegate meetings repre- 
senting thousands of men. I never talked to more intel- 
ligent or (usually) more passionately interested audiences. 
The better sort of miner seems to have a strain of romance 
and idealism, the result perhaps of his hard life which yet 
gives him plenty of leisure for réading. As a Socialist he 
is committed to the principle “distribution according to 
need,’? and meets it already in his industry in the shape 
of coal allowances, houses for married men (Northumber- 
land and Durham), and children’s allowances as part of 
unemployment and strike pay. The miners’ reply to the 
Coal Report suggested that children’s allowances should be 
paid for by the State. As to the rest of the Trade Union 
movement, many of them probably had never heard of 
children’s allowances until the Independent Labour Party 
adopted them as part of its policy at its Annual Conference. 
But I understand that the enthusiasm with which the pro- 
posal was accepted astounded its proposers. As to the coal- 
owners, they, of course, would accept any reform, provided 
it cost them nothing. As to the Government, it should 
welcome any suggestion which offers them a way out of the 
morass consistent with the Report and their own declara- 
tions. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Mr. Baldwin’s principal 
adviser in the negotiations, is a declared advocate of chil- 
dren’s allowances. 


It may be objected that aid in this form would be very 
hard to discontinue. The Government’s action last year 
over Old Age Pensions and this year over Health Insurance 
shows that they have no scruple about withdrawing their 
support from any social service, as soon as they can per- 
suade themselves that it is able to stand alone. But if 
State aid to children’s allowances did become universalized, 
what then? Strikes and rumours of strikes and a seething 
discontent with the workers’ lot are not confined to the 
mining industry. They are common to all industries; only 
more manifest in mining because the men are better 
organized and more articulate. Who that has examined the 
facts, either in life or as measured by figures, can wonder 
at it? The rate of wages nearly everywhere, while afford- 
ing a reasonable margin for single men, childless couples, 
and families with several wage-earners, means during the 
period while the children are being born and growing up, 
a degree of pinching, crowding, and discomfort which the 
most unexacting middle-class parent would find intolerable. 
The facts as to the incidence of poverty on young families 
and the impossibility of securing a reasonably high standard 
of comfort for them without children’s allowances have been 
revealed a score of times. But nothing apparently, short 
of a European war or a general strike, is strong enough to 
break down British reluctance to put a new idea into prac- 
tice, even if he admits it to be “in theory ”’ irresistible. 
If the present strike does achieve this psychological result, 
it will have been cheap at the price.—Yours, &c., 


Exeanor F. RatHBONE. 
Family Endowment Society. 
24, Tufton Street, Westminster. 
May 2nd, 1926. 


THE NATIONAL STRIKE 


Str,—Now that our nation has reached the end of its 
immediate peril, a stocktaking of our gains and losses may 
not be unfruitful. 

Primarily, we have made the discovery that the Consti- 
tution, hammered out by our forefathers through centuries 
of experience, is an asset infinitely precious, worth fighting 
for, and, if need be, worth dying for. Our young citizens 
who have volunteered so splendidly to protect it will have 
realized through their experience that they have a real stake 
in the Empire, and will have learned to become more useful 
citizens because of this testing time. 

We have discovered also the wonderful spirit of 
altruism that permeates the organized Labour movement. 
Men in their thousands, I think mistakenly, but none the 
less sincerely, have risked their whole future in the effort 
to protect what they conceived to be the best interests of 
their fellows, and this at great sacrifice to themselves. 
The Communistic element, though dangerous, has been 
shown to be small, and has suffered a signal defeat. Trades 
Unionism will repudiate it finally with advantage to itself. 

We have an increased respect for our statesmen, who 
patiently and in excellent spirit have endeavoured to dis- 
cover a way out from our distress, and have renewed within 
us the conviction that never in her history were we governed 
by men who were more wholeheartedly willing to serve the 
country in her time of extremity. 

We have had confirmed the fidelity of our Army, Navy, 
and Police, all of whom have assisted to preserve our essen- ° 
tial services and good order, in some cases at considerable 
peril to themselves. 

We have demonstrated again the extraordinary tenacity, 
determination, and goodwill of the “man in the street,’’ 
who in the face of difficulty and danger has readily stepped 
in to do what he conceived to be his duty when the nation’s 
rights and liberties were challenged. All of this is clear 
gain. 

On the other side, we have realized afresh that organized 
Labour may under some conditions set up a tyranny of its 
own, and that in so doing some at least of its leaders are 
prepared, if necessary, to defy the country’s laws; to ignore 
the moral sanctity of contract, and to replace reason with 
weapons of coercion. These men have yet to learn that 
power is a dangerous weapon to place in the hands of 
citizens not fitted to use it, and without doubt the ranks 
of organized Labour will replace some of its extremist 
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leaders with men more capable of discharging faithfully the 
trust that they have given to them. 

We have learned that the General Strike will never 
succeed permanently and can secure nothing for the well- 
being of the community in any direction. A conservative 
estimate of the monetary cost of it is ten millions a day, 
but that takes no account of subsequent loss of trade +o the 
nation, the fomenting of ill-will and estrangement, and the 
encouragement of class bitterness. 

We have seen anew the release of the dangerous forces 
of an undisciplined minority who always use periods ol 
unsettlement for their own criminal purposes, and have 
learned again that when the reins of order and law are 
slackened, elements which are a peril to the community 
immediately come to the surface. 

We have had emphasized anew that any section of 
Society, be it Capitalist or Labour, which attempts to settle 
its differences by an appeal to brute force, can bring the 
whole order of Society into jeopardy, and finally, unless 
controlled, may bring about the industrial and moral 
destruction of the whole community. 

The moral of all this appears to be that Society will 
resist with all the forces at its command any sectional 
attack on its national well-being; that while the legitimate 
rights of the Trades Unions must be strictly preserved, that 
illegitimate combinations to coerce the community are 
immoral and illegal, and that legislation, if not already 
sufficiently powerful to deal with the situation, will receive 
from a united Parliament whatever added powers are neces- 
sary. The interests of the nation are not divided, but are 
indivisible. Capital and Labour have each their own con- 
tribution to make to the well-being of Society. The spirit 
of “live and let live’”’ is not only excellent morals, but 
sound common sense, and the illegitimate exercise of free 
speech, which preaches sedition and extremism to the com- 
munity, will be no longer tolerated, but must be suppressed 
with a firm hand where that may be necessary. Brute force 
can destroy the fair fruits of civilization, but offers nothing 
to replace them, and men and women of goodwill in every 
section of the community are determined that our just 
heritage will be preserved, whatever the sacrifice necessary 
to secure this may be. . 

Is it too much to hope that all sections of our popula- 
tion may take these lessons to heart, and learn in the future 
to compose their differences in a spirit of mutual goodwill 
and fair play? If not, we do not deserve to reap the good 
fruits of the struggle which has just ended.—Yours, &c., 


Anecus Watson. 
Angus Watson & Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


May 13th, 1926. 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

Srr,—We have read with some surprise the letter of 
Mr. Oswald Holmes which is published in your issue of 
April 24th. We are not concerned at the present moment 
to justify the appropriateness of the salaries which are paid 
at the present time to teachers in secondary schools, and in 
that connection we would only point out that the scales 
set up by the Burnham Award modify in the direction of 
reduction those drawn up by the Standing Joint Committee 
in 1920, and that the findings of that Committee embodied 
the views not only of teachers, but also of the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities and received the approval of the Board of 
Education. 

We are concerned, however, to note your correspondent’s 
lack of accurate information in regard to the scales which 
are now in force. Mr. Holmes states that “ girls fresh from 
school or college who would be well paid at £150 are taking 
double that sum.’”’ It is, fortunately, doubtful whether a 
girl fresh from school would be appointed to any post in a 
secondary school. If, however, she had proceeded from 
school to an institution preparing her for work as a physical 
instructress, a teacher of young children, or a teacher of 
domestic subjects ; had taken there a three-year course and 
obtained the appropriate diploma, her salary on appoint- 
ment in a secondary school would be £174 per annum, and 
of this she would pay 5 per cent, as a contribution towards 


her pension. If her preparation for teaching had taken 
the form of a University Course and she had graduated, 
the appropriate salary would be £216. Only after fifteen 
years of service does the non-graduate woman teacher’s 
salary become £300, while this figure is reached by the 
graduate after eight years’ experience. In each case, then, 
the salary would be liable to the 5 per cent. contribution for 
pensions. The figures shown apply to the country in 
general; those for London are somewhat higher. 

We note that Mr. Holmes has no doubt of his own com- 
petence to decide the exact sum necessary to produce happi- 
ness in a headmistress. Here, again, he and your readers 
may be interested to know that neither the Burnham award 
nor the Standing Joint Committee’s Report published any 
scales for headmistresses. All that was done was to assert 
the belief of the Committee that £500 was the minimum 
salary that ought to be paid to a headmistress of a secon- 
dary schcol. To the best of our belief many such head- 
mistresses throughout the country are still receiving this 
minimum and paying their pension contributions out of 
that sum, and we cannot account for the belief expressed in 
the letter that the average salary paid to a headmistress 
lies between £800 and £1,000. 

Where such inaccuracy exists in regard to the main 
facts it is not surprising that there should be ignorance as 
to the power of the Local Education Authorities to recognize 
merit or to withhold increments in the case of unsatisfactory 
work. 

One is forced to wonder whether the whole letter is not 
the outcome of irritation caused by the lateness of a train 
on the South Eastern Railway. This would seem to be the 
only reason why the question of salaries paid to engine- 
drivers and guards should suddenly introduce itself into a 
letter dealing with the salaries of women teachers. 

It would be unfortunate if any of your readers con- 
cluded that the letter gave any indication of the true facts 
of the position, and we shall be glad if you will give 
publicity to this reply.—Yours, &e.. 

G. D. DuNKERLEY, 
Secretary, Teachers’ Panel, 
Secondary Burnham Committee. 

A. Gorpon WILson, 
Secretary, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools. 

29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
April 29th, 1926. 


THE BETTING TAX 


Srmr,—You say that the principle of taxing betting 
stands exactly on a par with the case of drink. I doubt 
this. The great majority of sensible people, so far as I 
can judge, do not regard the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors as evil. I am an abstainer, but I think no worse 
of a man or woman who disagrees with me on this point, 
and I go so far as, not infrequently, to pay for their drinks. 
But, so far as I know, nearly all thinking people regard 
betting as a very grave social evil, a “mug’s game” at 
the best, a very serious vice at the worst. I think no 
worse of a subordinate who drinks a glass of beer every day, 
but I regard with distrust one who makes a bet every day. 
This is so generally recognized that betting is a furtive 
vice, a contract that the law does not enforce. For the mass 
of people it is so dangerous that it is prohibited in the 
form which the many use. It is thus in a considerable 
degree repressed, although the leakage is very great. You 
assume that taxing would reduce the evil, thus doing what 
you very seldom do, begging the question. I submit that 
the State cannot take vast sums out of a vice without 
giving that vice a respectability which it has never had. 
And I fear that this habilitation of the vice would increase 
and not diminish it. The inconsistency of receiving money 
from one branch of betting and visiting the other with 
prosecution and punishment is too great. 

Another evil which I foresee is that it increases the 
area within which the practice of squaring the police takes 
effect. This, I fear, is a grave enough evil now, and how 
serious it may become we know by the experience of 
Prohibition in the United States.—Yours, &c., 

CW. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 
STRIKE MENACE 

Smr,—Now that the costly experiment of strike and 
iock-out has once again been tried and failed, let us take 
steps to make the repetition of this useless form of squander- 
ing the nation’s resources impossible in future. 

Ultimately discussion had to be resumed, and _pro- 
crastination, with its attendant embitterment of spirit, did 
not assist the final interests of justice. Let us therefore 
establish the industrial machinery of peace. There may 
never again be such an opportunity of doing so as the 
moment this disastrous strike has ended. Public opinion 
will clamour around any real effort to make future strikes 
impossible, just as public opinion flocked to support the 
League of Nations after the war. To-day we have reached 
the same armed state industrially that we reached inter- 
nationally at the commencement of the war. It will be 
useless to merely urge the forces to sheath their sword ; 
we must establish a League of Nations in the industrial 
field—a National Industrial Council in which all sides may 
amicably express their view. 

In Parliament to-day there are members who are sent 
there solely to represent Trade Unions and Employers’ Asso- 


ciations. They often find it difficult in voting to reconcile 
their loyalty to their constituents with that they owe to 
the union they represent. In the National Industrial 
Council the technical experience of such men as these would 
relieve the pressure on Parliament, giving it more time for 
matters of social service and reform. 

If we are prepared to create’ the machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of trade disputes, let us do it now, while 
public opinion is ripe for the construction of this peace 
machine. Nearly all political bodies are in favour of a 
National Industrial Council, and one of them has already 
formed the detailed suggestions for its application. It 
may be because of this very agreement that the matter has 
not been pressed to the forefront of any party programme. 
It may be the question is one which is above the politics 
of party. But, at any rate, it is one which your journal, 
through its readers, can do much to propagate in the minds 
of our people, and I venture to think in working for the 
realization of this ideal lies the greatest work for per- 
manent peace and prosperity of this country on which we 
could be engaged at the present time.—Yours, &c., 

Outver K. Wuitine, 

Abbey House, Westminster. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD JOURNEY 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
VI.* 


AHORE.—The Lahore museum is rich in Indo- 

L Persian water-colours of the Mogul period. A 

few of them are genuinely good. But all are 

in the highest degree “ amusing ’’ (and in these days, 

after all, it is to the amusing rather than to the good in 
art that we pay our tribute of admiration). 

The subjects of these paintings are mostly scenes of 
domestic and courtly life, as it was lived in the great 
imperial days. If we may judge by these representations, 
the distractions of the Moguls were remarkably simple, 
simpler even than those in vogue among the grandees 
of Europe at the same period. Hunting, war, and love- 
making, from time immemorial the sports of kings, were 
practised as copiously and patronized as freely by 
Western kings as by their oriental cousins. But the 
amusement of “ looking at the clouds ’’ was never, so 
far as I am aware, a favourite.pastime among the great 
of Europe. In India, on the contrary, it seems to have 
been one of the principal occupations of kings and 
queens. So ordinary was the pastime that the Mogul 
artists found it necessary to invent a special pictorial 
convention to represent it. These cloud-gazers, of whom 
quite a surprising number are portrayed in the pictures 
of the Lahore collection, are represented as standing or 
reclining on the roofs of their palaces looking up at a 
sky full of pitch-black vapours, against which a flight 
of somewhat heraldic swans stands out with a peculiar 
brilliance. 

Innocent pleasures! The capacity to enjoy them is, 
perhaps, a sign of the superiority of oriental civilization 
to our own. To Europeans, I am afraid, this “ looking 
at the clouds’’ would seem a little tedious. But, then, 
we are barbarians and entirely ignorant of the art of 
living. One of the choicest inventions in the field of 
this epicurean art, of which we hurried Westerners know 
so little, is frequently represented in these pictures. It 
is shown in almost all the numerous love-scenes between 
black-bearded nawabs and fawn-eyed, trousered beauties, 
which form the nucleus of this delightful collection. Any 
fool, any savage can make love—of a kind. But it needs 





*Nos. I. to V. appeared in THE NATION of March 6th, 13th, and 
27th, and April 3rd and 24th, 


a viveur of genius to think of combining amorous dalli- 
ance—on carpets, be it added, of the most exquisite 
Persian design—with the leisured smoking of a silver 
and crystal hookah. That, surely, is true art. 

By the kindness of our hospitable friends at Lahore, 
we were able to hear a good deal of Indian music, both 
classical and popular. Indian music is innocent of any 
harmony more subtle than that with which the bagpipe 
has made us familiar—the drone on the dominant. It 
knows of no form more highly organized than that of the 
air with variations. It is played on but few instruments 
(two kinds of lute and a kind of wire-stringed viola are 
the commonest), and these few are, alas, rapidly being 
ousted by a form of miniature American harmonium, 
pumped with one hand and played with one finger of 
the other. Yet, in spite of these limitations, Indian 
music is surprisingly rich and various. How rich and 
how various depends entirely upon the individual 
player. For in India, where music has never been com- 
mitted to writing, but is an affair of tradition tempered 
by personal inspiration, the part of the interpreter is 
more important even than with us. Of European music 
even a bad player can give us some idea; and those who 
have acquired the art of reading a score can get their 
musical pleasure through the eye alone. Not so in 
India. Here the performer is all-important. He is 
everything; not only the interpreter, but also the re- 
pository and publisher of music—Breitkopf and Hartel 
as well as Paganini; not only the guardian of ancient 
tradition, but also the inspired improvisatore. The bad 
performer can give you nothing of Indian music. 

At Lahore, we were fortunate in hearing a most 
accomplished performer on the sitar, or Indian lute. He 
was a middle-aged man with a walrus moustache and an 
explosion of most musical long hair, in the centre of 
which he wore a red plush cap embroidered with gold. 
He looked, I thought, like a reproduction in brown of 
an old-fashioned German pianist. But how humble, in 
comparison with the lordly artists of Europe, how very 
definitely an inferior the poor man was! He sat on the 
floor awaiting our good pleasure, played when he was 
told, stopped at a word in the middle of a musica] 
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phrase, played on uncomplainingly through our conver- 
sation. Music in India has strangely come down in the 
world. From being, it is said, the accomplishment of 
princesses, it has come to be the monopoly of prostitutes. 
Courtesans are the only professional female musicians in 
India, and very many of the male professionals are only 
the hereditary teachers of courtesans. Our musician 
had climbed a little way above his congenital station in 
life; he gave lessons to amateurs. 

The sitar is a long-necked guitar, bellied with the 
half of a bisected pumpkin (and having, sometimes, the 
second half attached like a goitre to its neck), wire 
strung, and played with a plectrum. From this lute a 
skilled musician can draw an extraordinary variety of 
sounds—from sharp staccato to notes long-drawn, as 
though produced by a bow; from clear, full, ringing 
sounds to the ukelele’s whining slither through fractions 
of a tone; from loudly martial to sweet and tender. The 
melody is played only on the first string, the remaining 
wires (tuned to sound the dominant, in various octaves, 
of the key to whose tonic the first string is tuned) being 
used to produce the accompanying drone. 

Our lutanist’s repertory was large, and he was pre- 
pared to play anything we asked for. Folk-songs in the 
pentatonic blacknote scale—first cousins, these, to what 
we are accustomed to regard as characteristically Scottish 
airs—were followed by classical pieces, in which the most 
elaborate variations were embroidered on themes that 
sounded now Gregorian, now like a rambling, and, to 
Western ears, rather tuneless folk-song. We heard 
specimens of the music that is supposed to be played 
only in the morning and specimens of that which is in- 
tended for the night. We heard the delightful song that 
is meant to be sung in cloudy weather. We heard the 
snake-charmer’s music, built up round a most snaky 
phrase of descending semitones, and the camel-driver’s 
song, wailing and romantic. Generally the instrument 
sounded alone. But sometimes the minstrel lifted his 
shaggy head and gave vent to shrill tenor notes, neighed 
out from somewhere between the nose and the upper 
gullet. Strange sounds, and to our ears somewhat 
ludicrous, particularly when taken in conjunction with 
certain nods and vibrations of the head, certain almost 
girlishly coquettish gestures made with a hand that was 
lifted for the purpose from the sounding strings. 

I was able to understand and appreciate the music 
tolerably well. All of it, that is, except the music 
played, traditionally, when a man gives up the world 
for the life of meditation. One of these renunciatory 
pieces—a most elaborate, classical affair—was played for 
our benefit. But I must confess that, listen as I might, 
I was unable to hear anything particularly mournful or 
serious, anything specially suggestive of self-sacrifice in 
the piece. To my Western ears it sounded much more 
cheerful than the dance which followed it. 

Emotions are everywhere the same; but the artistic 
expression of them varies from age to age and from one 
country to another. We are brought up to accept the 
conventions current in the society into which we are 
born. This sort of art, we learn in childhood, is meant 
to excite laughter, that, to evoke our tears. Such con- 
ventions vary with great rapidity, even in the same 
country. There are Elizabethan dances that sound as 
melancholy to our ears as little funeral marches. Con- 
versely, we are made to laugh by the “ Anglo-Saxon 
attitudes ”’ of the holiest personages in the drawings and 
miniatures of earlier centuries. Only with the aid of 
a historically trained imagination can we see or hear as 
our ancestors heard and saw. Remoteness in space 
divides no less than remoteness in time, and to the un- 
trained auditor or spectator the artistic conventions of 


strangers are as little comprehensible as those of his own 
fathers. 

It is in the visual arts that the conventions for the 
expression of emotions vary most widely. This is due, I 
suppose, to two main causes, of a character respectively 
physiological and intellectual. Form and colour have 
very little direct physiological effect upon the perceiving 
organism. Sounds, on the other hand, act directly on 
the nerves and can stimulate, exasperate, daze, bemuse, 
as forms and colours can never do. Certain types of 
rhythmical sounds produce certain almost specific effects 
upon the nervous system. It is obvious that in forming 
his conventions of expressions the musician must take 
into account these specific physiological effects of sound. 
Drum beats and loud brassy notes sounded in regular, 
even time are specifically exciting; it therefore follows 
that the convention for expressing the martial emotions 
can never involve slow croonings of violins in an undulat- 
ing three-four time, or elaborate bird-like warblings on 
the flute. Thus it comes about that there is a certain 
family likeness common to the conventions of expression 
of every system of music—a family likeness which does 
not exist among the conventions of the various systems 
of pictorial art. But even in music the differences be- 
tween the conventions of expression are very great. 
Music affects us physiologically through rhythm and the 
volume and quality of sounds. Conventions which we 
have come to regard as fundamental, but which do not 
involve these particular factors are found, when we com- 
pare them with other conventions of other systems, to 
be purely arbitrary. Thus, what we regard as the funda- 
mental difference between major and minor keys—the 
minor being for us conventionally melancholy—is not 
fundamental at all, but the result of a recent and arbi- 
trary convention of Western musicians. Before the 
seventeenth century the convention did not exist even in 
European music, and in Oriental music it is not thought 
of, the most cheerful, jolly, and martial music being 
pitched in the minor. 

So much for physiology. There are other and purely 
intellectual reasons why the conventions of expression 
should vary more widely in the different systems of visual 
art than they doin the systems of music. The visual arts 
lend themselves to story-telling and the symbolical ex- 
position of philosophical theories and religious dogmas. 
Music does not. Thus, to Western eyes, the picture of a 
man with four arms, an elephant’s head and a lotus 
growing out of his navel seems grotesque. But an 
orthodox Hindu would see nothing comical in it. To us 
pictures of monsters and impossible hybrids are, by con- 
vention, funny. To him they’ are symbolical of the 
highest truths. 


CHRISTIAN FINGERS 
By LLEWELYN POWYS. 


T was one of those soft days in mid-winter when the 

| English landscape suggests to the mind ineffable 
calm, ineffable peace. There was no wind to set 
swaying the ash saplings in the hedgerows, those saplings 
whose black buds, shaped like the dainty upturned hoofs 
of so many miniature chamois, were as yet untroubled by 
the tender distress of spring. In the ditches the stalks 
of the nettles stood motionless, denuded now of their 
poisoned leaves. From moist banks blackberry brambles 
threw out trailing briars, thick and toothed with thorns, 
like those that were twisted, long ago, about the 
forehead of Jesus. Except for the sound of sheep in a 
hurdled fold nibbling at watery half-eaten turnips that 
protruded out of wet mud trodden into triangles, all was 
still. Truly the countryside seemed to lie under a bene- 
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diction; below these grey clouds, soft as doves’ feathers, 
surely there was nought to fear! 

I walked on and presently came to a group of holly 
trees, a group such as one sees sometimes in the corners 
of West Country fields, their metallic Christmas leaves 
gleaming against the bare twigs of the hedges. On the 
further side of the hollies were some gorse bushes, and 
on the further side of the gorse bushes I saw a small 
object advancing slowly over the ground. Its back was 
curved like a new moon and its head bowed down. It 
was a rabbit entoiled in a snare. A cruel brass wire, of 
the same kind that is used for hanging pictures in 
summer parlours, was hidden deep in the fur of the 
animal’s neck. In its struggles it had managed to 
hobble its hind legs, and it was this added misfortune 
which caused it to progress over the cold mossy grass in 
so unusual, in so comic a fashion. Evidently it had suc- 
ceeded in pulling up the peg, so that except for the 
wire it was free. I went after it. 

The creature’s eyes were bulging from their 
sockets like two large bubbles of soap squeezed out of a 
fist tightly closed. When I tried to unwind the wire 
from its stained and muddy hind legs, I found that it 
had cut down to the very bone, so that the wretched 
animal had been running, not on legs covered with flesh 
and muscle, but on two jointed marrow-filled white 
sticks. 

At that instant, as I knelt on the rain-soaked sod 
with this dumb creature becoming under the touch of my 
fingers suddenly horribly articulate, it was brought 
home to me once more in a single illuminating flash how 
inextricably intertwined with anguish is every form of 
life. The living lacerated flesh at which I was looking, 
white with the peculiar whiteness that belongs to rabbit 
meat, shamed me into comprehending the cost of cur 
exultant joy. With the shrieks of this harmless tortured 
mammal echoing against my ear drums, how could I be 
anything but fanciful, be anything but a recreant to 
those ancient antinomian methods that are only made 
tolerable by a sly system of perpetual change, of per- 
petual cancellation? 

Let me never, I cried, be deceived again. Let me 
remember always that the fields of life are ploughed with 
an ox yoked to a mule, and that for every dancing child 
born into the world, an old man, futile and slobbering, 
goes to the grave. And it was made plain to me then 
that no animal is more merciless and coldly calculating 
than man; why, the very magpies with green sheen on 
their plumage picking out the eyes of a trapped rat are 
less indifferent to suffering than he. 

Let a mother rabbit soften a nest for her little ones 
never so passionately with fur plucked “in her piety ” 
from her own breast, it will in the end avail nothing. 
If, when they are being suckled, the young ones escape 
from a hungry badger digging down to them perpen- 
dicularly from above; if, when at play in the long 
summer evenings through the stalks of bracken and fox- 
gloves, a weasel or stoat does not get them, then it is 
their fate to fall into subtil traps calmly put into place 
by Christian fingers. 

With such reflections in my head I looked down at 
the small disfigured rabbit as it lay on its side dead 
from the blow I had given it. Suddenly I was startled 
by a voice at my elbow. Was it the voice of God sound- 
ing out of the midst of the shining Christmas holly, the 
voice of God heard near the disused limekiln justifying 
his ways to man and beast and fowl? I turned my head. 
It was Charles Mead speaking. “I was coming after 
that little bastard. I could hear ’un hollering as far 
down as turnpike,’’ he said. 


ART 


THE LONDON ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


HE first Exhibition of pictures belonging to the 
London Artists’ Association, which is at present 
on view at the Leicester Galleries, is for two 

reasons of great importance. First, it represents the 
high-water mark in the development of British painting 
during the present century, and it shows in a most 
interesting way that, far from being revolutionary and 
rebellious, its members are to a great extent the en- 
lightened children of the Norwich school. Secondly, the 
idea of this Association is excellent and should be more 
widely supported. Similar associations should exist in 
all provincial towns until we have again an era in which 
artists are given breathing space, in which art is a 
recognized form of growth in civilization. The present 
Association is supported by patrons who have agreed 
t# finance artists whose work they believe to be of 
permanent value, and the existing members are: Mrs. 
Vanessa Bell, Mr. Duncan Grant, Mr. Bernard Adeney, 
Mr. Frederick Porter, Mr. Keith Baynes, Mr. Roger 
Fry, and Mr. Frank Dobson. 

The Association has the sole right in the artists’ 
production in return for an annual guarantee sufficient 
to relieve them from the worry of uncertain sales. The 
Association also undertakes to sell the artists’ work, 
and pays them what is obtained in excess of the 
guarantee. 

A movement of this kind is at once open to criti- 
cism on its choice of artists, each person having his own 
standard. I think, however, that this is destructive criti- 
cism, and a broader view should be taken. It would be 
almost impossible, given our present social conditions, to 
produce a group of people who were all endowed with 
artistic genius, and whose productions were always lit 
by the vital spark ; and just as some of the work even of 
a glorious artist is mediocre, so some of the members of 
a splendid group may be lacking in artistic vitality. 
This is to be expected, and perhaps even welcomed, pro- 
vided there are not too many. In this group they help 
to throw into relief the beauty of such painters as 
Vanessa Bell, Duncan Grant, and Frank Dobson, and 
a group which can boast three such names can afford to 
give sanctuary to some others who are less deserving. 

The subject of art criticism has become so vexed a 
question that we seem to need a general spring cleaning 
which will give us a new start. Someone has said that 
present-day criticism divides itself into amicable chatter 
on the one hand, and professional analysis on the other. 
With the latter kind we are especially overrun, and 
through it theory upon theory is built up until the direct 
quality of individual painting is entirely lost sight of. 
We cultivate a detached point of view, and judge a pic- 
ture on a basis of theory. Such judgment must be !ack- 
ing in vitality, for criticism should be as alive as 
painting. If a person really sees a picture—I don’t 
mean in a gossiping way, pleasant as gossip is—but 
with spiritual insight as well as intellectual clarity, sees 
certain qualities of mind and soul uniquely gathered 
together, then in this vision he creates; even as the 
artist created by establishing a contact in painting be- 
tween himself and his vision. The mystery of just how 
these qualities are attained—and with such joy— 
through paint and line or in music is not of vital im- 
portance—since the attainment becomes a conscious 
reality and expresses itself in individual ways. It is 
this inner vitality—this free spaciousness—which is 
really the subject of the picture and not those visual 
objects which shape themselves on our eyes’ retina. 

If paintings were only paintings and not concerned 
with human life and soul—they would be no more than 
house painting. The subject of a picture in this sense 
matters infinitely, and so we find that one little still 
life by Chardin or a kitchen chair by Van Gogh says 
something exquisitely more human than a whole wilder- 
ness of academy portraits. 

In writing of this Society I should like to foster a 
frame of mind which will be receptive to the work at 
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the Leicester Galleries, rather than to trace its lineal or 
colour antecedents. It may be interesting to know that 
so-and-so is of such-and-such a school, or that certain 
curves are derived from the French; but this is not 
artistic knowledge and only hinders artistic judgment. 
If a picture is to be vital it must stand primarily on its 
own personality, and what is so little understood is that 
this personality must be pictorial. It is in this quality 
that the paintings submitted by the London Artists’ 
Association excel. 

They do not bid for fame through a photographic 
realism—this may be found in unlimited supplies at the 
Royal Academy—they do not tell stories of local interest 
such as those with which the Pre-Raphaelites so cleverly 
hoodwinked the public, nor do they paint pieces in the 
grand manner. Far from it—they paint things modestly 
retiring, things felt and loved, interpreted with a simple 
vividness, a constructive truthfulness. 

Of special interest are three pictures by Duncan 
Grant: No. 56 (Twickenham), which combines a firm 
constructional outlook with great gaiety of movement 
carrying you into the picture; No. 46 (“ The Circus ’’), 
and No. 71 (“ The South of France’’), the beauty of 
which grows in the mind. 

Vanessa Bell’s “ Still Life’’ (No. 64) shows very 
clearly her uncompromising attitude and her individual 
insight into the relationship of colours. Her small 
sketch (No. 5) is most charmingly felt, and has retained 
a personality which is lacking in the larger landscape 
(No. 20). 

Roger Fry has produced a remarkably well-organized 
picture, No. 54, but it lacks that spontaneity which a 
picture should possess. An artist does not paint pictures 
for other people to see, he paints them because expres- 
sion is his life; his knowledge and his theories only 
unconsciously serve him. In Roger Fry’s picture know- 
ledge and theory seem to take too important a position. 
No. 9, on the other hand, is far more direct, and at 
once makes its appeal. 

Keith Baynes’s two flower pieces (Nos. 45 and 49), 
have a distinctive personality which may indicate a new 
outlook in painting. Frederick Porter’s painting (No. 
24), and Bernard Adeney’s (No. 48), are of particular 
interest. 

It is unfortunate that only two works should be 
shown by Frank Dobson, for he is one of the great 
sculptors of the age. ,; 
H. 8. Epe. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


URING the most harassing moments of the strike, 

I drank some agreeable oblivion at the new 
detective thriller at Wyndham’s—“ The 
Ringer.” I cannot entirely approve the play because 
the red-herrings, though fairly adequate, are merely 
there to mislead, in no way spring out of the plot, and 
sometimes do not explain themselves. Still I owe much 
to “ The Ringer,’’ and would not appear ungrateful. 
The Ringer himself is a charming fellow who, unfor- 
tunately, cannot resist the temptation of killing anybody 
for whom he has taken a justifiable dislike, combining, 
as he does, the conduct of Jack the Ripper with the 
morals of Mr. Gladstone. Such a man must naturally 
engage the public sympathies. Mr. Franklyn Dyall 
shone in a “ Spider ’’ part, and the acting was very good 
all through. The “catastrophe ’’ was collared straight 
out of Raffles. These, it must be understood, are all 
“strike ’’ reflections, which may already be antiquated. 

* * * 


Mr. Komissarjevski’s production of Gogol’s 
“Government Inspector” at the Barnes Theatre 
leaves one gasping; for he has turned an Early 
Victorian farce into a cubist ballet. It is abso- 
lutely essential to go to Barnes and see the logic 
and skill with which this amazing producer has brought 
off his tour de force. At first I found it rather 
appalling; by the end I was almost convinced his was 
the only possible way of producing the Inspector 


General, a belief the untruth of which is proved by 
recollecting the same producer’s “ realistic’’ presenta- 
tion of the play a few years ago. Some details of the 
setting irritated me, and I was a trifle teased by the gyra- 
tory tréteau on which most of the action took place. Per- 
haps M. Komissarjevski had to economize excessively ; 
also, except for the Inspector General of Mr. Claud 
Rains, the acting tended to be very much below the 
mark. If one knew Russian, one could judge better 
of the suitableness of the author’s style to the new 
treatment. As it was, the straightforward translation 
was not stylized enough to suit the treatment. If you 
are going to take such liberties with the spirit of an 
author (and I am far from raising any objection), it 
may become necessary to rewrite the play as well and 
advertise the whole as a ballet on a theme by Gogol. 
But nothing can hide the fact that the Inspector General 
provides an admirable entertainment. 


* * * 


By arrangement with the present lessees, a play 
called ‘‘ Benediction,’’ by Miss G. M. Carlyon and Miss 
G. M. Burlton, is being produced at the Everyman 
Theatre. Although it has certain features in common 
with much Elizabethan drama,. including a “ distrac- 
tion ’’ scene and a ghost, the play is not altogether 
successful. Under modern conditions a succession of 
scenes, calling for a change of set, makes a number of 
tedious waits. But, apart from this, it is doubtful 
whether the theme and the material lend themselves 
to the stage, and one feels they would, rather, make 
an excellent novel of the “ Rosary” type. A young 
priest, sympathetically acted by Mr. Austin Trevor, 
falls in love with a charming young social worker whose 
idealism, reacting against her father’s wealth, takes her 
to the slums. He confesses his love, which is recipro- 
cated, but the strain on his conscience unhinges his 
mind, and he dies raving. I fear that his theology, once 
he has become a ghost, smacks of heresy, but, at any 
rate, it induces the Protestant girl to take the veil. 
The story is told to a slum boy whom she has befriended 
and educated, with the object of dissuading him from 
donning a cassock, but somehow it has the opposite 
effect. The best scene in the play is one which is un- 
necessary to the structure, in which Miss Nancy Price, 
as an old woman, dies with great effect, very ably sup- 
ported by a fine black pig—of the Berkshire breed, I 
understand—and some chickens. It is a curious, 
intriguing play, but should be shortened. 


»* * * 


Monsieur Jules Romains’ “ Doctor Knock,’’ at the 
Royalty, is certainly a very amusing play, which I 
advise everybody who likes intellectual comedy mingled 
with physical farce to go and see at once, as I do not think 
it will last long. It is too French in treatment, and 
the English stage has never cherished the lucid exposi- 
tion of an idea, as the seventéenth- and eighteenth- 
century adapters knew; it must be thickened for the 
English palate. Mr. Granville Barker has, of course, 
produced an exquisitely phrased translation, but the 
idea is weakened here and there, and an unnecessary 
Bowdlerization takes the mordant sting out of one 
passage. The idea is beautifully expressed; it is the 
logical development of an assumption to a reductio ad 
absurdum. We all agree that medicine is good for 
humanity; therefore the more people there are under 
medical treatment—if possible, in bed—the better is the 
world organized. The conclusion is surely irrefutable. 
But Mr. Dennis Eadie does not quite bring out, as 
M. Jouvet did in Paris, the grim horror which lurks 
behind the merry scenes, for it is suggested that 
humanity exists merely as a field for medicine. Every 
enthusiast believes that the world should be organized 
for his own especial panacea, but this medical business 
strikes rather close. And behind this idea again hovers 
the recognition that we may be over-civilized. Every- 
thing M. Romains does he does well, so the play remains 
purely comic and laughter-raising throughout, for those 
who wish to leave it at that. Mr. Clive Currie gives a 
very finished and humorous rendering of Dr. Parpalaid, 
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perhaps the best performance in a very good cast all OPERA. 
round, and Miss Annie Esmond is a vastly entertaining 
Madame Pons. Not that Mr. Eadie is not excellent LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVENINGS, 8.15 (3 Weeks only.) 
and efficient in the part of Knock, but he is not so por- , " aig ia 
tentous as its French creator. THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 

FREDERICK RANALOW and SYLVIA NELIS. 
MATINEES, WED & SAT., at 2.30. (Riverside 3012.) 





* * * 
The following plays, which were withdrawn during 
the strike, resumed this week: “ A Cuckoo in the Nest ”’ 


(Aldwych) ; “ Is Zat So? ’’ (Apollo) ; ‘“ Wildflower ”’ (His THEATRES, 
Majesty’s, transferred from Adelphi) ; “ Autumn Fire ’”’ 


(Little) ; “ Doctor Knock ’’ (Royalty), preceded by “The ALDWYCH, 














Gerr. 39288. EVEN 15. 
Stronger’’; “The Great Lover’ (Shaftesbury); and MATINEES, “a & FRI., at a on 
“ Kid Boots ’’ (Winter Garden). A CUCKOO IN THE NEST. 
a a o TOM WALLS. YVONNE ARNAUD. RALPH LYNN. 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 22.— The Beggar’s Opera,” at Lyric COURT. Sloane Square. Sloane 5137 (2 lines.) 
Theatre, Hammersmith. NIGHTLY, at 6.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 
“ Aloma,’’ at the Adelphi. THE FARMER'S WIFE 
Chenil Chamber Concert, at Chenil Galleries. 5kD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





Monday, May 24.—‘‘ Yvonne,” extra matinée, at Daly’s. 


i. - 
Tuesday, May 25.—Edith Ivimey and Thomas Side- CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 
bottom, piano and violin recital, at 8.15, at Wig- MARIE TEMPEST in 
more Hall. THE CAT’S-CRADLE. 
Bach Cantata Club Motet Concert, at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, at 8.15. 
Wednesday, May 26.—Vivian Langrish, piano recital, tae —* ee 
at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. MARIE. 4 Musical Play. 
, ? . : “ en ae NELSON KEYS. EDITH DAY. DEREK OLD 
Thursday, May 27.—“ As You Like It,” matinée, at OLDHAM. 
Holborn Empire. 
Friday, May 28.—Mildred Dana, vocal recital, at 8.15, FORTUNE. Ger. 3855. EVGS., at 8. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
de dearer THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 
Ruth Breton, violin recital, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. By SEAN O’CASEY. 


















































Omicron. 
HIPPODROME, London. Ger. 650. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
MERCENARY MARY. 
FROM A FUGUE BY BACH vine Ts amtiadiae 
Musinc my way through a sombre and favourite fugue 
By — who disburdens my soul but perplexes my ,iN@SWAY. (Ger. 4032.) EVENINGS, at 8.15. 
ngers, 
I heard, as it were in the past of my being that listened, bine ay an te HISTORY 
Echoes of antiphones chanted remotely: I visioned EM, lend magagpneine 
Martyrs in Glory who stood upon clouds while the MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.15, 
singers 
Lifted their hearts into heaven, by music unprisoned. LITTLE. (Reg. 2401.) EVENINGS, at 8.30. 
“ Now,” I thought, “is my hour of redemption.’’ And AUTUMN FIRE. 
boldly I felt With GODFREY TEARLE. MATS., WED., FRI., 2.30. 
How the flame of my essence went upward enrobed like ~~ sacar ~— 
, a — — LONDON PAVILION. (Ger. 704.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
Clean-gold as a crocus, in Paradise pastures I dwe CHARLES B. C : 
: , 2 . ie . COCHRAN’S REVUE (1926). 
For balig nt and shone with existence unworlded anes, tomes & seeebe. aoe 
If this in itself were enough, I am crowned with the 
best. | CINEMAS. 
But the vision in silence has vanished: I know but my 
nen NEW GALLERY KINEMA, recent st. cont 
. . . . zent st. ., from 2 p.m. 
To be clearing my lofts of theif lumber, to build with — eg 3oi0. hetiins dale Pe An of “THE BAT,” 
my breath 3.20, 620, 9.20, also ZAZU PITTS in “LEAVE IT TO ME.” 
The litany leading me onward, the intimate creed 
humbled, barred out f bod 
a — umbled, barred out from abo’es  BOLYTECHNIC, Regent street (Mayfair 2830.) 
For my prayer must be laden with life and the patience TEE COURT TREATS ERVERION FILE. 
tnd ay nGAPE, TO CAIRO 
“In our bodies we bide, and the end of the body is a a 
death.” 
TIVOLI, THE BIG PARADE _ FRIDAY, MAY 2ist, at 8 sharp 
Praying I know not to whom inthis musicless room and Daily, 2.15 & 8. SUNDAY, 6 & 8.30. In addition 
Where my soul like the: flame of a candle in ecstacy PAUL WHITEMAN'S BAND, Daily, 4.30 and 8 sharp (except 
stood Sundays). Ger. 5222. 
I gaze at my life in a mirror, desirous of good. ee ae 
And my solitude girds me with ghosts, with invisible 
words: ART EXHIBITION. 
In the mirror I see but the face that is me, that is mine, . 
And the notes of the fugue that were voices from XHIBITION OF WORKS by a new Group of Artists, 
di s inciuding Dunean Grant, Roger Fry, and Frank Dobson, 
vastness divine. =" LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
w. ce 10—6. Sat., 10-1. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE ART OF THOUGHT 


“ PROFOUNDLY distrust logic when applied to 
politics,’’ said Sir Austen Chamberlain the other 
day in the House of Commons amid general 

cheering, “and all English history justifies me.” The 

first part of the sentence is self-evident; whether the 
second half is true is open to argument. It is, for 
instance, not improbable that English history in March, 

1926, so far as it was made by the performances of the 

Foreign Secretary at Geneva, might have been more 

satisfactory if the Foreign Secretary had had a little 

more intelligence, had made a little more use of such 
intelligence as he has, and had been a little less pro- 
foundly distrustful of logic when applied to politics. Sir 

Austen’s complacent opinion and the cheers with which 

it was greeted by the Tory Party are, of course, merely 

examples of a national characteristic, dislike and distrust 
of thought, and particularly of any art of thought. 
* * * 


“The Art of Thought’’ is the title of a book by 
Professor Graham Wallas (Cape, 9s.), in which this 
national characteristic and many other more important 
things are discussed. The book has the admirable 
qualities of all Professor Wallas’s work. No one writes 
more clearly and gracefully and humorously about dull 
and difficult problems; no one finds more new angles to 
examine them from; no one so persistently keeps his 
reader’s mind alert and on the ay one reads this 
volume, one is continually thinking that here is a book 
of the greatest importance to the politician, the 
philosopher, the psychologist, the historian, the political 
scientist, and the teacher./ It 7s important, and yet the 
curious thing is that, when one has finished reading it, 
one finds it very difficult to say what importance it has 
or what conclusions it has arrived at. I confess to have 
experienced the same thing with Professor Wallas’s other 
books. As I read, I am convinced that on the next page 
I am going to be told something of supreme importance ; 
when I turn over, it is not there, but I am not in the least 
disappointed, because I am convinced that I shall find 
it on the next page. When I get to the end, I still have 
the same conviction, but, to my astonishment, there is 
no next page. Then I begin to think that I must have 
missed something, that I have overlooked the supreme 
discovery. The truth is, however, that there is no 
supreme discovery. Professor Wallas’s mind does not 
work along lines which end in that kind of discovery. He 
is an intellectual midwife in the Socratic sense. Every 
year now historical, political, and sociological books are 
published, many of high value, which would never have 
been written if Professor Wallas had not written 
‘Human Nature in Politics ’’ and “ The Great Society.”’ 
So too there are dozens of unborn books in “ The Art of 
Thought.’’ 


* * * 

The object of this book is clear; it is to help those 
“who desire to improve their own intellectual methods 
and thereby help to diminish the dangers which threaten 
our civilization.’’ Professor Wallas believes that the 
science of thought can improve the art of thinking, and, 
unlike Sir Austen, that the art of thought might make 
the world not only a more beautiful and interesting 
place, but rather safer for democracy. He lays stress on 
the significant fact that although men have enormously 
increased their power over nature, they have scarcely 
increased at all their power over thought. Intellectual 
control hardly exists. The trouble is partly, of course, 
due to the fact that, at any rate until the last few years, 


the science of thought has lagged far behind the other 
sciences. Even to-day little is known about how we learn 
to think as a child and how we think when we have 
grown up. A very interesting book, which has appeared 
at the same time as Professor Wallas’s, shows this 
clearly. It is “ The Language and Thought of the 
Child,” by Jean Piaget (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.), in the 
“International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method.’’ Everyone interested in psychology, 
education, or the art of thought should read it. Pro- 
fessor Piaget has studied extensively the method of 
children’s thinking, and the results are surprising. But 
perhaps the most surprising thing which this book makes 
clear is how extraordinarily little was previously known 
of the way in which children think and develop their 
method or methods of thinking. 
* * * 


But to return to Professor Wallas. His pen touches 
life, literature, and art at so many different points that 
it is difficult to know where to begin. His most important 
point may perhaps be summed up as follows. The 
ordinary and the extraordinary intellectual commodity 
could be immensely improved in quantity and quality 
if we paid some attention to the way in which thought 
is produced. Wecan control thought only by consciously 
interfering with one of the four stages in the production 
of thought: preparation, incubation, intimation and 
illumination, and verification. For the abstract thinker 
or creative artist what Professor Wallas has to say about 
the period of incubation is particularly suggestive. 
Everyone must, at some time or other, have had the 
experience of laboriously and unsuccessfully working 
out a problem (preparation) ; of then putting the whole 
thing, as one says, out of one’s mind (incubation) ; of 
then, possibly in a fit of day-dreaming, having a sudden, 
curious warmth spread through the mind, a feeling that 
something will emerge (intimation); and finally, the 
solution of the problem flashes into one’s mind (illumina- 
tion). Professor Wallas argues that all thought requires 
these four stages, and that the art of thought consists in 
making adequate arrangements for them. But our sys- 
tem of education and the conditions of modern life are 
almost deliberately designed to make any period of incu- 
bation impossible. The best thought would be produced 
by a habit of thinking in which periods of intense mental 
concentration alternated with pericds of mooning. 
Think, then, of our public schools! There exactly the 
opposite habit of thought is deliberately encouraged. 
Professor Wallas quotes Mr. Hare, who recently retired 
after thirty-nine years’ distinguished service as assistant 
master at Eton, as saying: “ Three things I have always 
tried to impress on boys. I have asked them never to be 
doing nothing, but either to work, play, or sleep.’’ Pro- 
fessor Wallas’s comment deserves to be quoted :— 

‘“Tn some English ‘public schools’ Mr. Hare’s 

function in the prevention of leisure is assigned to a 

professional ‘ games master,’ into whose power the boys 

are oe as soon as lessons are over, ond who is likely 
to think that the school hours are chiefly valuable as 

providing an opportunity for his boys to rest, and so 

recover the energy necessary for victory in their next 

contest.”’ 
The Greeks, with their bias towards intellect and their 
instinct for the intellectual, were right in insisting on 
the importance of leisure. If we agree with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, we are quite right to begin as early as we 
can to make leisure impossible. 

Lronarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 
THE OUTCAST WOMEN 


In Darkest London. By Mrs. Cxci CaEsTeRTON. (Stanley 

Paul, 5s.) 

Mrs. Cecrt Cuesterton, or J. K. Prothero, by which name 
I believe she is equally endeared, is a plucky woman who 
has done what comparatively few journalists nowadays are 
willing to do, suffered to get her copy. She has spent days 
and nights out in the streets of London as an outcast woman, 
trying what it really means to be without money, friends, or 
written character, in the midst of our Christian civilization. 
Evidently her heart guided her pen, and her experience was 
rather more than mere copy as we understand it. 

“In Darkest London ” tells an intimate story of the 
drab, from whose huddled form we avert our eyes in the 
daylight hours; of the trolloping match-seller, the used-up 
prostitute, the young park harlot, the respectable but not 
respected cast-out unmarried mother, and the rest, who for 
the time being or for the rest of their lives have no homes. 

When a woman sinks she sinks lower than a man, is a 
bromide. We accept the idea peacefully. The incontinent 
spewing Embankment girl, who guffaws obscenity to 
a passing man at two in the morning seems at 
first to have no counterpart on the male side. Mrs. 
Chesterton, however, makes the very valuable and surprising 
observation that so much more is done for the outcast man 
than for the outcast woman. The homeless woman is looked 
upon as if she were a criminal. She finds no hand out- 
stretched to help her. The shelters which exist seem to be 
grudgingly provided ; they are fewer in number and rougher 
than those provided for men. “ The centre and West End 
of London is served only by one licensed establishment, in 
Kennedy Court, Holborn . . . the like of which,”’ says Mrs. 
Chesterton, “I could not have imagined. . . . My bed was 
hard, lumpy, and badly stained; the sheets obviously had 
been slept in many times. There was no washing accommo- 
dation in the room where I slept. . . . The man who goes 
to a public lodging-house is very differently placed. He 
can have a het bath and, if he wishes, wash his shirt or 
pants and dry them in a hot-air closet in a few minutes. 
Woman, whose physical formation ¢alls for more scrupulous 
cleanliness, is shut off from access to soap and water unless 
she is prepared to stand unpleasant conditions. . . . For the 
use of a soiled bed, cold water, and the lodging-house kitchen 
the charge is one shilling and twopence a night. This is 
an economic rent; eight and twopence a week for the use 
of a bed is sufficient to provide clean sheets, proper bath- 
room, and human conditions.”’ 

I suppose one could get used to the inferno of night at 
Kennedy Court, and even find it comforting. The singing 
and dancing and choric obscenity shock at first, but they 
keep the heart warm after a while. Lucky they who have 
the money. The alternative of sleeping under an arch is 
worse misery. 

Mrs. Chesterton evidently found the day more of an 
ordeal than the night. She sampled the nondescript ways 
and means of women tramps; doing the steps with floor- 
cloth and hearthstone in the suburbs. You whiten the 
approach to a home and the home-woman gives the homeless 
fourpence. Oh, my little fourpence! Twopence of her first 
fourpence went in a ’bus-fare. What is fourpence when you 
must find four women who want the steps done, and then do 
four sets of steps to get the price of a bed. You prefer to 
do charing, but is it better? “I did it. I swept the flat, 
washed the kitchen and the passage, beat the mats, and 
shook a carpet out of the window, cleaned the knives, peeled 
the potatoes. . . . She told me that would do for the day, 
and offered me ninepence. ‘I shan’t pay any more than 
ninepence,’ the hard-faced woman said coldly.” 

It is really better to sell matches than to do work. 
Indulgent men in love, out with their girls, will sometimes 
give sixpence for a box as a romantic gesture. Women 
apparently are not very friendly to outcast women. They 
are much less ready to help than men. “Airs. Chesterton 
remarks on “their very obvious belief in my utter worth- 
lessness.”’ It is curious in this age of “ uplift’? and 
feminism, the coldness of women toward their fallen sisters. 
Women seem to feel—‘ After all, there are far too many 
of us, why should we stir ourselves on behalf of those who 
are probably no better than they should be? ”’ 


But perhaps one practical result of Mrs. Chesterton’s 
book may be to touch the heart and the mind of both men 
and women, and at least obtain more and better shelter for 
outcast women. Another point not in Mrs. Chesterton’s 
book seems almost too indelicate to mention. It is the charge 
to women in public lavatories. This ought to be abolished 
in at least 25 per cent. of these places, and they ought to 
be kept open all night with an attendant on duty. It would 
remove another mode of degradation from the life of the 
woman whose pennies to her are as gold to us. Incidentally, 
it would be better for the general health. 

Another practical point: we need a new type of 
magistrate, if possible drawn from the ranks of social service. 
He should only deal with delinquency cases, not with 
crime. Not much knowledge of law would be needed, as he 
would only have to consider vagrants, “d. and d.s,”’ and 
prostitutes. The cases should be dealt with at special 
sittings in the same way that children’s cases are now tried 
in the “Children’s Courts.” 

Our magistrates are mostly men who have never sinned, 
and never slept in a lodging-house, never been penniless and 
up against society. Moreover, they are mostly elderly men 
who have survived from the quieter pre-war period when the 
conditions prevalent in the lower strata of society were 
different. 

Mrs. Chesterton’s book is one which ought to be put 
into the hands of hundreds, nay, thousands. It is revealing 
and educative, and it is sincere and genuine. I ought to add 
that, unlike other books of the kind, it is very well written. 
There is no padding, no verbal gloom; in fact, the book 
can be read from end to end as easily as a good novel. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Dostoevsky : Portrayed by his Wife. Translated from the 
Russian and Edited by S. S Korg.iansky. With four 
Portraits. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue contents of this book will be an invaluable addition 

to the English reader’s knowledge of Dostoevsky. Its first 

part consists of selected passages from the Reminiscences 
and from the Diary of the writer’s second wife, Anna 

Grigoravna, née Snitkin, whom he engaged as a_ steno- 

grapher in 1866 (when he was hurriedly writing “The 

Gambler” to meet the demands of his creditors), and 

married a few months later. The selections open with 

Mme. Dostoevsky’s account of her first acquaintance with 

her future husband, and of his wooing. This is followed by 

an abridged version of the diary she kept during May and 

June, 1867, when Dostoevsky, in Baden-Baden, was under- 

going one of his worst excesses of gambling frenzy, and by 

several well-chosen extracts from her reminiscences referring 
to the last ten years of her husband’s life. (One of these, 
describing the practical joke she played on his jealousy by 
sending him a bogus anonymous letter to warn him against 
her infidelities, appeared in THe Nagion of January 16th, 

1926.) The second part of the book contains notes and docu- 

ments on three important points of the biography of 

Dostoevsky: his quarrel with Turgenev; his liaison with 

Apollinaria Suslova, and the correspondence of Strakhov 

with Tolstoy in which the former expresses his conviction 

that Dostoevsky was “ spiteful, envious, lewd,” and “ neither 

a good man, nor a happy man ”’ (“which,”’ says Strakhov, 

“in the main coincide ”’). 

To this correspondence is added Mme. Dostoevsky’s 
reply, in which she bravely and naively defends her 
husband’s memory from Strakhov’s accusations. An Ap- 
pendix contains fragments from Dostoevsky’s note-books, 
with notes and variants to “The Devils” and “The 
Adolescent ’’ (respectively “The Possessed’? and “The 
Raw Youth,” in Mrs. Garnett’s translation), and explana- 
tions and biographical notes by Anna Grigorievna to cer- 
tain passages from his novels. The book contains two 
portraits of Dostoevsky (aged twenty-six and forty-six), and 
two of Anna Grigorievna, in youth and in old age. 

The interest of the book is thus substantial and varied. 
The principal impression left by the first part is that of 
the very attractive personality of Anna _ Grigorievna 
Dostoevsky. It is astonishing to what a degree she was 
immune from the poisons distilled by her husband. Her 
kindness, her tact, her courage, her patience, her unqualified 
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Nature says: “Dr. Marie Stopes has written a very good 
book on birth control . .. she compels agreement. . . Dr. Stopes’ 
experience is so extensive that her opinions must necessarily 
carry weight. .’. . Some such book as this had to be written, 
and this is very well written.” 

Str WILLIAM BAYLISS says: “It cannot fail to be of 
service.” 

DR. ROLLESTON says: “I predict a great success for the work, 
and I wish to record my thanks to the author for her pioneer 
work in preventive medicine.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and 
noteworthy. 
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and unquestioning devotion to her husband, above all her 
unconquerable sanity and simplicity of soul in the constant 
presence of the most morbid and complex mind there ever 
was, are above admiration. Of course she was “ an average 
person,”’ of course she was “only a wife,’’ of course there 
was no “ spiritual communion ’’ between her and her great 
husband. If there had been any possibility of spiritual 
communion Anna Grigorievna would never have retained 
that calm purity and serenity of mind and soul which never 
left her. Even in the apparent tactlessness and ineptitude 
of her practical joke with Dostoevsky’s jealousy there is 
something eminently reassuring—it comes from an innocence 
that had nothing to risk in playing with poison, because it 
was poison-proof. She confesses that she understood nothing 
in “the philosophical side of his novels.’” When she did 
not understand “The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,” 
and Dostoevsky tried to put it more clearly to her, she still 
failed to understand and meekly replied: “No, it is not 
clear even now. If you were to make me repeat it, I should 
not be able to do so.’? Anna Grigorievna lived in that state 
of primitive happiness and moral wholeness which was Eve’s 
before she met the serpent, and which Dostoevsky himself 
describes in “ The Dream of a Ridiculous Man.” But 
while the hero of that story succeeded in corrupting the 
happy Eden-dwellers of his dream, Dostoevsky found in his 
wife an Eve that was proof against all the blandishments 
of Satan. 

The extraordinary immunity of Mme. Dostoevsky 
against the pinpricks and wounds of life is displayed with 
particular convincingness in the long (though largely 
abridged by the editor) diary of their life in Baden-Baden 
during Dostoevsky’s gambling fever. The infinite patience 
and cheerfulness with which she accepted the intolerable 
suspense and anxiety of losing all they had several times a 
day are enhanced by the fact that the diary was written 
in shorthand (and deciphered only after Dostoevsky’s death), 
and consequently inaccessible to her husband: she had 
nothing to suppress or to conceal. 

In the second part, as well as in the first, Mr. Kote- 
liansky has on the whole very ably done his work of 
selection from the vast mass of original material. The 
selections on the quarrel with Turgenev, and on Apollinaria 
Suslova might perhaps have been expanded. As they stand, 
it is not certain that they will convey to the English reader 
all they are intended to. Mr. Koteliansky is evidently un- 
acquainted with Yuri Nikolsky’s remarkable book on the 
relations of Dostoevsky and Turgenev, and concentrates too 
exclusively on the interview of the two novelists in 1867, 
while the real roots of their mutual aversion go much further 
back, to their first meetings in 1845-1846. Nor was Dostoe- 
vsky alone in his temperamental and insurmountable dislike 
of Turgenev. The feeling was shared by men as different 
as Tolstoy and Nekrasov, and the causes evidently lie in the 
very nature of the older novelist. In the section on 
Mile. Suslova, Mr. Koteliansky is to be congratulated for 
giving in full the article by Dostoevsky’s Russian biographer 
Leonid Grossman, which is still the main source of our 
knowledge of this episode, but it is a pity that, while he 
gives a detailed note on the personality of Strakhov, he does 
not do as much for Rozanov, who soon after Dostoevsky’s 
death married Apollinaria. Rozanov is quite unknown in 
this country, even by name; he is nevertheless one of the 
greatest Russian writers of modern times, and a brief refer- 
ence to the fact was surely necessary. Mr. Koteliansky’s 
only excuse for not doing so may be that he is preparing 
a book on Rozanov, which it is high time he should be doing. 
For Rozanov is the greatest revelation of the Russian mind 
yet to be shown to the West, a figure, I venture to affirm, 
more important and significant than Dostoevsky himself. 
Without a knowledge of these facts all the allusions to 
Rozanov in the article of Leonid Grossman will be unintel- 
ligible to the English reader. 

There is one point for which Mr. Koteliansky must be 
censured: his transliteration of Russian names is fantastic 
and arbitrary. In particular he has an_ inexplicable 
aversion to the letter Z, which he everywhere replaces by an 
S, writing Rosanov, Karamasov—spellings for which nothing 
can be said. As for the translation itself, it is absolutely 
reliable for every reader who knows Russian, for Mr. Kote- 
liansky always translates every Russian word by one and 
the same English word. D. S. Mresxy. 


“THE” SQUIRE 


Squire Osbaldeston: his Autobiography. Edited by E. D. 
JUMING. (The Bodley Head  42s,) ‘. 
GrEoRGE WICKENS, whose father took the name of Osbaldeston 
(with the accent on the “e’’) on succeeding to the property, 
achieved fame in the world of sport for exactly the same 
reasons that other people achieve it in other spheres: he 
was well fitted for what he chose to do; he had enormous 
vitality; and, above all, he believed quite simply, and 
without any doubts, in the value and importance of what 
he was doing. It was not humility which made him write, 
“T cannot but feel that the history of many of my exploits 
recoils upon the head of the historian, and stamps him in 
the estimation of many as a fool.’’ And, indeed, it is only 
upon fools that it will have this effect. For whatever the 
rights or wrongs of sport may be, however ridiculous it may 
seem to live from 1786-1866 without, apparently, the least 
regard for the events of those days, the man who wrote 
this life exhibited just those qualities no virile nation can 

afford to be without. 

Famous in the annals of fox-hunting and hound-breed- 
ing, a crack shot with gun or pistol, a dangerous boxer, 
a first-rate oar and cricketer (he was the fastest bowler of 
his day), a man who could take-on a tennis champion with 
his hand only and beat him with a small handicap, this 
five-foot six man who could reduce his weight from eleven 
stone to eight seven, rode his own horses in races up to his 
sixty-ninth year. He was all grit and endurance. For 
three nights running he stayed up to play billiards, attend- 
ing the races during the day; and at dances, of which he 
was very fond, his highland fling was always greeted with 
applause. But probably his greatest feat was to ride two 
hundred miles in eight hours and forty-odd minutes. All 
this cost him some two hundred thousand pounds, and he was 
saved from penury only by marrying a strong-minded widow 
at the age of sixty-five. 

This review is not to recommend the book to sports- 
men: that would be to preach to the converted. But it is 
extremely interesting as a record both of character and of 
social life. For the Squire was a remarkable character: 
he was not a freak, like Mytton. What he did he did with 
his whole heart, for the love of the thing, and though “ the 
love of fame egged him on,”’ he never wanted to cut a dash. 
He hated flashiness of every kind. He was extremely open, 
never bore a grudge, and was generous to a fault. Much 
of his money went in generosity, though most in careless- 
ness.. He would play whist for a hundred pounds a trick, 
and a thousand the rubber; and he would back his horses 
against all-comers. Thus in 1834 he backed his horse 
Cannon Ball, one of his mounts in the two-hundred-mile 
race, for fifteen hundred pounds against the world, and was 
beaten by Captain Lamb’s Vivian. (This does not appear 
in the autobiography or notes, and I offer the morsel, I 
hope without improper pride, to Mr. Cuming.) His fault, 
not uncommon in those who know themselves to excel in an 
honourable thing, was that he cou]d never see other people’s 
point of view, and was a little too prone to suspect others of 
rascality. He could not conceive how he could be in the 
wrong, and this impercipience is plainly shown in the affair 
of his duel with Lord George Bentinck. Osbaldeston had 
pulled a horse in a race so as to break an unfair and 
interested handicapping tradition; Lord George betted 
against him in the next race, and when he lost abused 
Osbaldeston (for which he is not altogether blameless), and 
the Squire could never understand why it was so difficult 
to get a second. Though an early Victorian, he had not the 
faults for which we criticize that generation, in spite of 
Sir Theodore Cook’s suggestion in his admirable, if rather 
too adoring, introduction: he was frank about his amours, 
and never laid claim to virtues he did not possess. 

One of the most interesting social revelations is one that 
will make people gasp. When living at Hutton Buscel, the 
Squire’s mother played a humiliating practical joke upon 
a parson who shot sitting hares, and relations were more 
than strained. But when the Osbaldestons were burned 
out of their house, the parson put them up; but as the 
quarrel had not been patched up “it may be supposed that 
we did not accept the shelter of the parsonage longer than 
we could help’’! We are apt to forget that the coarse- 
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Refugees in Bulgaria 
in Extreme Need 


After investigation our representatives 
in Bulgaria report that the refugees in 
that country are in extreme need. At 
Kavakli, where feeding has commenced, 
there are 3,000 families who arrived too 
late to sow crops and of these 


Five Hundred Families 
are in dire distress. 


The local committee believe that 
children are dying from hunger. 


Feeding has commenced. 
Will you help? 


Gifts of money are urgently needed and 
should be sent, earmarked Bulgaria, to 














Friends’ Council for International 
Service 
(Secretary, Carl Heath), 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
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HERE AND BEYOND 


EDITH WHARTON 
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ness and indelicacy of the eighteenth century lived on well 
into the nineteenth. Another story may illustrate a change. 
When Osbaldeston commanded some militia, as he did for 
two years, he was severely censured for doing something 
a modern officer would be severely censured for not doing— 
to wit, making his men practise sports off parade. These 
extracts may indicate what a valuable social.document this 
book is; and thus it is all the more to be regretted that it 
is so unwieldy, after the manner of modern hunting books, 
awkward for the general reader’s shelves. 


BoNAMY DOBREE. 


FICTION 


Orange Street. By S. P.B. Mats. (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d.) 

The Pool. By ANTHONY BERTRAM. (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

The Mermaid. By Ouiver MARTIN. (Faber & Gwyer. 7s, 6d.) 

The Mad Virgins, and Other Stories. By VicknTs BLAsco 
IpaNnuez. (Thornton Butterworth, 7s. 6d.) 

Evenings on a Farm Near Dikanka. By NickoLAy GOGOL. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

Broken Earth. By Mauric# Hinvvus, (Fisher Unwin. 7s, 6d.) 


Wuen Nigel Baring, theatrical publicist, returned at four 
in the morning from an ill-fated lecture in Lancashire and 
found his wife in the drawing-room and in the arms of a 
lover, he took to his fists. This singular action might indi- 
cate the passing of the divorce petition as a convenient and 
moral resource from the modern novel, but that much of 
Nigel’s resentment was due to his noisy reception in the 
north. 

Of the publicity agency in Orange Street Ar. Mais 
writes in his amusing and packed-notebook fashion, and his 
vivacious sketches of almost recognizable theatrical and 
literary people busily engaged in maintaining themselves 
in the passive public eye are sensible, though their quality 


is of ladylike spite, nicely deliberated, rather than of satire./ 


Unfortunately, Nigel retires to the Downs to seek the com- 
pany of his friend Brian Stuckley, a poet of overwhelming 
vitality who forms a literary colony of himself. Mr. Mais 
cannot be blamed for the fact that the red-bearded giant’s 
genius can only be indicated in fiction by the accredited 
convention of eccentricity. Brian is a composite of the 
Chestertonian Manalive and the lovable marchands of Mr. 
W. J. Locke, without the paradoxical wisdom of the former 
or the sentimentality of the latter. By his hectoring rude- 
ness the poet, Brian, is a regenerative force, but the effect 
of his kill-or-cure manners depends on the recipient of his 
attentions. Brian breaks his leg and, after convalescence, 
the heart of the country wench he has seduced. Lydia, who 
has always loved the red giant, returns to him after a frus- 
trate friendship with Nigel. The plot is circular, and this, 
in fact, is its virtue: Nigel takes back his superficial wife, 
who has been running up debts during his absence. His 
forgiveness, cleverly enough, is based on his failure to find 
self-expression and his surrender to the symbolic claims of 
Orange Street. This pleasant cheating of sentiment renders 
excusable the rustic and literary hotch-potch and the 
country preacher whose unusual lustfulness and dialect sug- 
gest Mr. T. Powys’s particular countryside. 

The East End, in Mr. Anthony Bertram’s restrained 
and faithful story is intersected by the redeeming light of 
the Pool of the Thames, that brightness which Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson has named. The painful theme of infanticide, 
stark and isolated in a Wessex story, becomes here a minor 
and casual crime of slum life. Rosie, in her bright red 
tam-o’-shanter, velvet dress, and light silk stockings, is 
extraordinarily alive. The young Cockney girl has that 
fierce instinct of self-protection that is inherited by hard 
necessity, and, though free in her manner with the boys, 
“Rosie isn’t having any.’’ Here is, near to life, no 
romance, but the true compensations of sweethearting. When 
her head is light with the unaccustomed taste of drink on 
Whit Monday, she is taken a brief advantage of by her 
squinting, ratlike admirer, Syd. There is real power, the 
better for seeming unconscious, in the jealous attempts of 
Syd to subject and possess the girl, who, though about to 
carry his child in secret, treats him with a brave and mad- 
dening contempt. 


Mr. Oliver Martin has attempted to capture in a detec- 
tive tale the topical excitement of the export of precious 
objects of art to America. It is announced in the daily 
Press that the American millionaire, Alber E. Elfinger, 
intends to buy the Silver Mermaid of Marlbury, a sixteenth- 
century specimen discovered at the Mermaid Inn. Mr. 
Adolphus Fletcher, President of the Arts Preservation 
Society, and other people who serve to conceal the plot, 
arrive at Marlbury, where the stout landlady of the inn, 
for regrettably superstitious rather than patriotic reasons, 
guards her image. .The precious object of contention dis- 
appears, and Sir Timothy Cullinan, ex-Inspector-General of 
Police in India, lends a hand in tracing the mystery. The 
elderly romance of Sir Timothy is so pleasing that the 
author leaves the fate of the Mermaid—discovered in too 
simple a way to justify the preceding false clues—to our 
own indirect conclusions. 

A larger canvas is needed by the Spanish author, who 
has effaced his own early regional novels, than is offered 
by these short stories. His brush, though coloured on the 
palette of the world from Paris to Mexico, is too large. The 
grand style is popular, but his splendid lovers are embar- 
rassing: ‘a volley of sonorous kisses, nearly as loud as 
the explosions of uncorked champagne, rending the silence 
of the room ”’ is as excruciating as Keats’s juvenile “ camel- 
draughts.’”’ The interest of the first story, “The Mad 
Virgins,” is in the title; it is a brief daub of two light- 
hearted girls who, on the verge of capturing wealthy hus- 
bands, are drawn by the War into a life of nursing and piti- 
ful sacrifice. ‘“ The Old Woman of the Movies ”’ is typical 
in treatment of these varied stories of all flags. An aged 
Parisian market-woman sees on a war-film her dead grand- 
son, and, with pitiful simplicity, spends her few centimes 
night after night at the “ Pictures,’ until suddenly, with 
the Armistice, the film is withdrawn, and it seems to her 
that “ they ’’ have killed her grandson again. But truth is 
lost, for we are not spared; Sefior Ibafiez plays like a vir- 
tuvso on our heartstrings. 

There is still the Russian riddle to solve and space 
presses. ‘‘ Evenings on a Farm ”’ (and gratitude to Mrs. 
Constance Garnett for her admirable translations must 
always be accorded as a little rite) was Gogol’s earliest 
work, and it will probably disappoint those who expect in 
Russian stories an intellectual interpretation or perversion 
of the racial mind: for the novelist, with youthful buoy- 
ancy, allows the people of his native Ukraine to crowd out 
of his mind, jostling with the merry-gruesome surplus popu- 
lation of their folklore. Here is the gaiety, in hardship, of 
the poet Nekrassov. Everyone knows secretly that the folk 
have their own humorous philosophy and revenge themselves 
on the Devil and goblins with a wit that makes the word 
“ superstitious ’’ foolish, that in our own Hebrides the fiddle 
is heard, despite hard land and the mists of Fiona Macleod. 
The opening apostrophe of Little Russia, with its almost 
tropical summer, is in interesting contrast with Gogol's 
famous address in his later masterpiece. Only one story, 
the unfinished one of Ivan Fvodorovitch and his match- 
making aunt, hints of the Gogol we know, and a passing 
reference to “dead souls ” will, to the fanciful, seem the 
chance germ of his greatest work. 

How little the Russian majority has changed in a cen- 
tury, if Mr. Hindus’s view be accepted, may be seen by 
comparing his description of a peasant fair with Gogol’s 
“ Fair at Sorotchintsy.’’ The book is not fiction, but actual 
records of his wanderings through the villages; though he 
professes no intent of art, it is rich in a wonderful 
humanity, and will displease those who finger it for political 
captions. The people talk indeed, and no longer whisper; 
but they grumble, wonder what the heaven or alternative 
is happening; young men shout atheistical ideals, as in 
every other place. Old men sigh for the good old times, and 
cab-drivers still touch their hats. Bread is the same, 
scanty and black, and the Government model farms are 
denounced, as in happier countries. Atrocities are histori- 
cally superficial: common life, as the earth, persists. Mr. 
Hindus foresees a co-operative compromise; looking further 
is to be seen from rich furrows the ideal standardized 
nation, with wireless, newspapers, and charabancs remote 
enough, judging by these vivid sketches, richer in matter 
than any fiction. 
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LOST 


Two of God’s Best Gifts: 


SPEECH 
HEARING 


+ + + 
HAVE YOU BOTH? 


Then will you give a thought 
to those who have neither > 


+ + + 
THE 


Royal Association 


in aid of the 


DEAF & DUMB 


earnestly asks your Gifts towards the wel- 
fare of those who are suffering from these 
terrible infirmities. 





Will you please send a Gift NOW—every 

donation means a helping hand along the 

dark highway for some sufferer who can 
neither speak nor hear. 


Contributions gratefully received by GRAHAM W, 
SIMES, Secretary, 413, Oxford Street, London, W.\ 
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Eno’s “Fruit Salt”’ has enjoyed the good 
op'nion of three generations of fami'y prac- 
titioners. To take it—every morning or 
every now and then—is to seck health 
where uncounted numbers of people have 
found it before you. 

















Keep warm 
keep well 
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Drink Devonia’s Delicious Drink— 


SYMONS’ 
son CYDER 


Well-made from those rare apples grown only in Pastoral 
Devon’s widespread orchards (now showing masses of perfectly 
beautiful apple-blossom) on the sunny borders of River Dart, 
not far from lovely Paignton and the sea. Taste and see how 
good these Cyders are. 


FREE SAMPLES.—Four bottles of different kinds, including 
our non-intoxicating ‘‘ SYDRINA,” wiil be sent free, on receipt 
of 1s. 6d., to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & Co.,Ltd., Cyder Vale, TOTNES, DEVON 
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THE LUCAN WRITINGS 


Behind the Third Gospel. A Study of the Proto-Luke 
Hypothesis, By VINCENT TAYLOR, B,D. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 16s.) 

The Text of Acts. Being Volume III, of ‘‘ The Beginnings of 
Christianity.” By J. H. Ropgs, Hollis Professor of Divinity 
at Harvard. (Macmillan. 30s.) 

TuerRe are fashions—the word is not intended in an 
invidious sense—in criticism as elsewhere; and at present 
the Two Treatises to Theophilus hold the front of the stage. 
During the last few years M. Loisy has given us his monu- 
mental “ Actes des Apétres ’’ and “ L’Evangile selon Luc,”’ 
besides a more recent translation of the Acts with introduc- 
tion and notes (1925); while, for the various theories as to 
the origin and compilation of the two books, M. Maurice 
Goguel’s “Introduction au Nouveau Testament ’’ (1924) 
may be consulted. Nor, for once, is English scholarship 
vehind Continental. The Proto-Luke hypothesis, which pos- 
tulates an early non-Marcan source for the third Gospel, 
is due to Canon Streeter. This hypothesis, which has almost 
passed out of its province of hypothesis, is the subject of 
Mr. Taylor’s “ Behind the Third Gospel.’’ The two first 
volumes of the series, “The Beginnings of Christianity,”’ 
edited by Professor Kirsopp Lake and Dr. Foakes Jackson, 
are devoted to the Acts of the Apostles; and the third, 
dealing with the text, by Professor Ropes of Harvard, has 
just been published; a fourth, consisting of a translation 
and a commentary, is in the press. 

The Lucan origin of both books, which are conceived 
in the same spirit and bear traces of the same hand, is 
now commonly recognized. Both, however, have been 
revised, in all probability by the same editor, to whom their 
mediating character and much of the legendary element 
which they contain are due. Whether he found this element 
in an already existing shape, or whether its adaptation 
to the original text is due to his own ingenuity, is a ques- 
tion. The revision is a fact. If, as is probably the case, 
Proto-Luke is the work of the Evangelist, Loisy’s remark, 
Luc a joué de malheur, is justified. The date of the original 
Gospel is, roughly, a.p. 80. Fifty years later both the 
Gospel and the Acts were rewritten in a form which com- 
mended itself to the mediocrity of a new age. 

The merits of the so-called “ Western”’ text of the 
Acts, as compared with those of the Old Uncial, are dis- 
puted. Professor Ropes,. while giving the preference to 
the latter, regards the creation of the former, probably in 
the first half of the second century, as an event of great 
importance: “ The recovery of this text, so far as it is 
practicable, from the many corrupt documents in which its 
fragments now repose, is an essential preliminary to a sound 
judgment on the textual criticism of the book.” The texts 
which he gives are printed from Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Bezze on parallel pages. They are preceded by a detailed 
introduction, and followed by notes and appendices dealing 
mainly with the Syrian and Egyptian versions, known as 
the Peshitto, the Sahidic and the Bohairic. The discussion 
of texts is necessarily technical; but the book is concluded 
by a translation of the commentary of Ephrem Syrus on 
the Acts, to which the general reader will turn with relief. 

Mr. Taylor argues for Canon Streeter’s theory that the 
document known as Proto-Luke was the original source of 
the third Gospel. This attractive theory was first presented 
in the Hrssert Journat for October, 1921; and has since 
been developed in “The Four Gospels: A Study of 
Origins ’’ (1924). An ingenious suggestion has been 
advanced by Harnack and the late Dr. Sanday that the 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist may have been the inter- 
mediaries through whom Luke obtained much of his dis- 
tinctive material (Acts xxi, 9).. The grounds of this con- 
jecture will be found in the section of Mr. Taylor’s book 
entitled “ The Proto-Luke Hypothesis ’’—page 211, ff. 

“The theory that women who had companied with 

Jesus were the author’s ultimate authorities holds the field. 

The inferences suggested by the various narratives have 

often been drawn in connection with the character and 

authorship of the third Gospel, but obviously their force is 


very much stronger in relation to Proto-Luke, the shorter 
work. Proto-Luke is pre-eminently the Gospel of Woman; 


and it is to the witness borne by women who saw and 
heard, that Criticism must attribute the earliest attempts 
to tell the Story of Jesus.”’ 

A. F. 


MR. BELLOC TALKS 


Short Talks with the Dead and Others. By HILAIRE 
BELLOC. (Cayme Press. 7s. 6d.) 


A Hack writer! Mr. Belloc calls himself that many 
times in this book. But once he refers to himself indirectly 
as a son of Apollo. And in an essay on Byron he seems 
almost to be able to justify his claim to the more honour- 
able title. In the language of the hack writer, but still 
intelligently, understandingly, he discusses the qualities of 
poetry. Following the indefinite but intelligible remark 
that “there is no. poetry without magic,’’ he proceeds to 
emphasize the necessity for more intelligence in poetry, 
for a marriage of vision and intelligence. ‘“ Men go about 
talking as though there were between the Vision of trans- 
cendental truth and Intelligence, not only a quarrel but an 
actual contradiction.’’ It amounts to a plea for a return 
to classicism. Our generation is, as a matter of fact, 
returning to the classical in poetry, to Pope, to Malherbe. 
And in them unquestionably, more than in Byron, are 
vision and intelligence united. 

Both of them professed the same religious faith as 
Mr. Belloc, too. But they were great poets, and Mr. Belloc 
is not a great poet, and it is doubtful whether either of 
them would agree with him that the vision of transcendental 
truth is the monopoly of one system, “the one system,’’ 
he says in the essay on Byron, “ which still holds the field 
—and will for ever: The Faith.’’ Malherbe was a 
Catholic because France was officially Catholic. “La 
religion des honnétes gens est celle de leur prince.’’ And 
even if one system did hold the field, which is not true, 
it would matter little to the poet or the regligious man, 
neither of whom is interested in fields of that sort. No 
great poet or visionary or intelligence, with the possible 
exception of Dante, has found the Kingdom of God in a 
ready-made religious system. “Erquickung hast du nicht 
gewonnen, Wenn sie dir nicht aus eigner Selle quillt.”’ The 
ready-made systems are for the second-rate and the unthink- 
ing. For those who seek the vision of transcendental truth 
they, Platonism, Confucianism, Catholicism, and the rest, 
are at best points of departure, at worst awkward obstacles. 
And they are all against intelligence. ‘“ The Faith ”’ itself 
reveres the memory of that Pope who said that the dis- 
covery of the head of Saint Monica was more important than 
all the ancient manuscripts that had been or could be 
found; it gives less attention to the ideas of him who set 
Raphael to paint the marriage of Faith and Intelligence. 

However, Mr. Belloc is unquestionably interested in his 
religion, and it is well that he should be articulate about 
it. His propaganda is not wasted, since it sets the reader’s 
intelligence working. And its sincerity makes it worthy 
of respect. But when he commits vulgarities such as “ The 
Muse is not a Master, but a Mistress (bless her lovely head). 
She is to be possessed, not suffered,’’ it is a different matter. 
It would be easy enough for the true believer in poetry 
to make a retort that would shock Mr. Belloc equally. For 
the rest,/these twenty-nine essays are as entertaining as 
anything of the sort he has written/ They cover every con- 
ceivable kind of topic from the inefficiency of the telephone 
service to the “ stinking offence ’’ of Prussian architecture. 
And the satire on the Nordic man, though superficial, is 
done with such resource and good spirits that one reads 
it straight to the end without stopping. No, not a son of 
Apollo, but a hack writer of something approximating to 
genius. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Best Short Stories of 1926: American. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


The characteristic merits of this collection of stories are 
mostly negative. Neither the beauty nor the ugliness of 
which the English short story is capable is present in them, 
nor is fantasy apparent. Sex and the supernatural seem also 
to have been all but eliminated from the authors’ field of 
choice. Perhaps points of conduct are more noticeable 
than points of beauty, and when the text of a story is 
ethical the sermon preached is usually too long, as in “ The 
Hands of the Enemy ’”’ and “The Devil-Drum.” This 
unemotional selection of subject can bring its own very 
refreshing results. ‘“ Coward’s Castle,’’ a legal story, proves 
this admirably. Of stories of the subjective reverie type 
there are very few, and Miss Wylie’s “ Gideon’s Revenge ”’ 
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is the best. Her literary sense of language is shared by 
few of the selected writers. Mr. Milton Waldman and Miss 
Evelyn Scott, in a very laboured story, possess a similar 
feeling for words, but otherwise styles are monotonous. On 
the whole, these writers treat emotion with dull emphasis, 
which flattens all before it into the forced delights of an 
inelastic civilization. Our English short stories are, in 
comparison, vague, sensuous, and artistically playful; or 
one may call them more soft and more free. tt is a pit 

that the severer American material does not yet wear muc 

literary grace. 

* * * 
Old Wine. Py PHYLLIs Botrome. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Bottome’s story of the moral wanderings of a clan 
of Viennese aristocrats during the Austrian downfall suffers 
from being too long. She is partial to long conversations, 
whose illuminating power, too far diffused, grows faint. 
There is considerable attraction in her determination to 
reveal the good in characters hurried by disaster into fraud, 
scepticism, and sensuality, and the devotion between the 
interlinked families nourishes idealism and unselfishness in 
unexpected places. Nevertheless, Miss Bottome should be 
more ready to leave her characters alone, and be content 
to see them less busy and talkative. The simple outlines 
of her material are too often fogged, and characters which 
were shaping excellently are concealed by their own talk. 
From the very interesting portrait of the woman doctor 
directing the Relief Mission, who rarely appears, it is 
clear that Miss Bottome succeeds when prevented by her 
plot from over-studying her characters and over-writing 
situations. Her novel inevitably recalls Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s “ Viennese Medley,’’ in which great simplicity and 
tenderness made not only for universality, but for a more 
pronounced drawing of particulars. As her sufferers 
became more impersonal, they became more symbolic of 
their own national catastrophe, whereas the characters in 
“Old Wine ”’ inhabit an atmosphere which varies distract- 
ingly between Vienna and the ideal. 

* * * 
Drifting Days. By STANLEY Forp, (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 

The stories in Mr. Ford’s collection contain a little of 
most of the ingredients used in making fiction, among 
others, psychology, incident, natural description, and sen- 
timentality. But his work is very insubstantial and brittle, 
and even his sentimentality has no real body. He achieves, 
however, at his best, when he relies for his effect on his 
invention of external circumstance, a certain direct sim- 
plicity. That is why “Checkmate ’”’ is the most successful 
of these tales; it is quite in the manner of Maupassant, 
but Maupassant would have expended more care on finding 
le mot juste. It is because Mr. Ford’s psychological insight 
has very little depth that “ Reflection,” which is meant to be 
the presentation of a state of mind, conveys nothing but 
the faintest sense of melancholy. The writing itself shows 
all the signs of not having been revised. It is strange, for 
example, that Mr. Ford, who would seem to pride himself 
on simplicity of style, should waste words on such double 
epithets as “ extraordinary and unusual ’’; and it is surely 
ineffective, even if the necessity of these two synonyms were 
admitted, to place the weaker expression after the stronger. 
He will also write of an interest in painting as a desire. 
More than once he fails in setting out precisely the details 
of a scene; and this can hardly be an indication of anything 
but a defect in visual imagination. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Dekker’s Plague Pamphlets. Edited by E. P. Witson. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s.) 


These six pamphlets were written between the years 
1603 and 1630. Only “The Wonderfull Yeare’’ and “A 
Rod for Run-awaies ’’ are certainly by Dekker, though 
““Newes from Graves-end’’ and “The Meeting of Gal- 
lants’’ are usually attributed to him. ‘“ London Looke 
Backe ’’ and “ The Blacke Rod and the White Rod ”’ are 
here made over to him for the first time, for reasons of 
general style and manner, rather than the more dangerous 
one of vocabulary. But to say that Dekker was, like Greene, 
a great pick-purse of his own work seems rather specious, 
for anyone else might have picked from it. There is also 
much imagery common to the time, such as the comparison 
of the world to a stage, which the editor notes. But let 
us accept this volume and be thankful: if the extra pamph- 
lets are not by Dekker, they are by somebody so like him 
as not to matter. They give a curious picture of the age, 
and they enable us to understand the extraordinary 
Jacobean love of life, and its preoccupation with the more 
grisly forms of death. But it is as literature that they 
are to be welcomed. Dekker at his best in prose is equal 
to Donne at his second best: in verse he is wiry, pungent, 
muscular. Like all the work of the period, his is cramful 


of that marvellous phrasing which has made so many 
commonplaces immortal poetry. The grave is the “ Town- 
Hall where all our brablings are ended ’’; “ Our Ruines 
steal upon us with woolly feet.’’ We come upon, “ And in 
this manner do the tedious minutes of the night stretch 
out to the sorrows of ten thousand.” But it is in their 
terrific accumulation that these things tell, and “The 
Wonderfull Yeare”’ contains a gruesome bit worthy of 
Webster. The book is admirably edited. 
* * 


The Beginning of the New Testament Translated. By 

WILLIAM TYNDALE, 1525, Withan Introduction by ALFRED 

W. PotuarpD. Limited Edition. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

21s.) 

This is a facsimile of the solitary sixty-two pages which 
now exist in a single copy in the British Museum of 
Tyndale’s uncompleted Cologne edition of his translation. 
The Clarendon Press have produced a most beautiful fac- 
simile, the paper, printing, and production being perfect. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Haypn: Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2. Crsar 
Franck: Quartet in D major, “Poco Lentv.’’ Played 
by the Lener String Quartet. (Three 12-in. records. 
L1740 to 1742. 6s. 6d.) : 

The Haydn quartet is complete in five sides; the first 
repeat (pages 1-6 in miniature score) is given, after which 
most repeats are omitted. The last side of the third record 
contains the first movement of Franck’s D major quartet 
down to page 6 in the miniature score. The Haydn is a 
characteristic piece, very lovely, straightforward, and charm- 
ing. The Lener quartet have never been heard to better 
advantage on the gramophone than here. The tendency, 
which is noticeable on some other Lener records, for the 
quartet to degenerate into a violin solo never shows itself, and 
the balance is admirable. The first three movements are 
almost perfect, and it is only perhaps because of their excel- 
lence that the last movement is somewhat disappointing. The 
pp. passages in the first and second movements are particu- 
larly good, always a sure sign of a successful combination of 
playing and recording. The opening of the Franck quartet 
is also excellent, and makes one hope that the Columbia will 
some day give us the whole piece played by the Lener 
Quartet. 

Dounanyi:. Sonata in C sharp minor, for viola and piano, 
Op. 21. Played by Lionel Tertis and William 
Murdoch. (Two 12-in. records. 6s. 6d. each. L1731 
and 1732.) 

We do not think that any serious work by Dohnanyi has 
previously been recorded for the gramophone, and this 
sonata is welcome. It is not a great work, but contains 
some pleasant music, if somewhat monotonous. Mr. Tertis 
and Mr. Murdoch give it every chance. Both the music and 
the playing are at their best in the calmer passages; where 
it becomes more agitated, as, for instance, at the beginning 
of the last side, the effect is a little muddy. 


Grieg: Norwegian Dances, Op. 35.. Played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, G. Schneevoight. 
(Two 12-in. records. L1733 and 1734. 6s. 6d. each.) 
These records show what an immense improvement 

there has been in recent years in the recording of orchestral 
music. The last side of the second record is as successful a 
piece of orchestral recording as we have heard. The strings 
at the beginning are very good, the wood-wind in the middle 
excellent ; you get almost to the full the effect of an orchestra 
playing, and the climaxes become real climaxes. The music 
is popular, and not undeservedly so. It begins a little dully, 
and there are dull tracts later on on the third side. But 
the second side puts one in a good temper, and the end is, 
as it should be, the best. 


Nicotar: Overture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Played by New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Conductor, 
Sir Henry Wood. (12-in. record. 11723. 6s. 6d.) 

Here again, as regards playing and recording, the open- 

ing is extraordinarily good. Later on one of the defects of 

the new process is observable, namely, that every now and 
then the sound of the strings becomes very shrill, wiry, and 
thin. The music, which involves no strain on the attention 


and intelligence, is popular, and has been recorded more 
than once before. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


RR BFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels monet by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Lid. — P.R.H.A., Ltd., 

195, Regent-street, W. 1. 





St. George’s House, 





"T Backer HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Tem- 
rance Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Break- 
it, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 (2 lines). 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEY. — Beautiful 

Holiday Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light; 5 acres; 
billiards, tennis, Ey wis, motoring, golf; garages. Board- 
residence, 62s. 6d. to 65s. Write for Prospectus.—Littledean House, 
Littledean, Glos. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ee CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High ground 
on edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Helen T. Neild. 
A. (Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Students are trained in this College te become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MoTTRaMm, B.Sc. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
School Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 4. 








F ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. Demonstra- 
tion School, Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W. 14. 
Hon. Secretary, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal, 
Lawrence. For information concerning a 

and Grant from the Board of Education, apply to the 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examina- 

tion will be held on June 8th, 9th and 10th, for three Entrance 
Scholarships of £50, £40 and £%. — For particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER. 


Chairman and 
Miss E. E. 
Loan Fund, 
Secretary. 








MILL HILL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


N EXAMINATION will be held on May 27th, 28th and 
29th, when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
competition to candidates between the ages of 12 and 144 years. The 
nominal value of these Scholarships is £10 per annum, but this sum 
may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to 4 
maximum of £100 per annum; according to (1) the financial position 
of the parents, and (2) the standard of attainment of any candidate, 
and the promise shown by him. Candidates who do not win 
Scholarships may be accepted for admission to the School without 
further examination provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 
For further information appiy to the waneee, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 





LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, 


N ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION 


NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP and BURSARY 
(£50 and £30) will take place in May, 1926. 





Preference given to candidates under 14 years of age. Application 
to be made to the Headmistress before May 10th. 
LINDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
A Children’s House. Home and Outdoor life, combined with 


teaching on modern lines. Old-World garden, 
on sea. Trained Lady Nurse. Principal: 
.F.U. 


large grounds over- 
Miss L. A. Freeman, 





L_ Metter MONNIER, Boarding School, at Versoix, near 


Geneva, combines education and instruction with home life. 





TO ORGANISERS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A BUILDING, admirably adapted for the holding lof a 

NON-RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL for numbers up to 300, 
situated within 5 miles of London, and connected by TUBE, ’BUS, and 
TRAM, will be available from August 1st to September 10th. Large Hall 

and Smaller Rooms. Mid- -day meals and tea can be provided on 
the premises. — For terms and other particulars apply Box 977, 
THE NATION AND THE ATHENEUM, 38, Great James-street, Holborn, W.C. 1. 








INTERNATIONAL VEGETARIAN UNION. 

The sixth annual conference will be held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 26th, 27th 
and 28th. The full programme may be obtained on application 
to James Hough and Frank Wyatt (joint secretaries), 8, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. The arrangements include a public meeting in the 
Central Hall on Friday, May 28th, at 7.30. Her Grace the Duchess of 
Hamilton and Brandon will preside. Speakers:—The Lady Emily 
Lutyens, Miss lTind-af-Hageby, Dr. M. Hind-hede (Denmark), 
Prof. H. Nothenius (Holland), the Rev. Walter Walsh, Eustace Miles, 
M.A. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
T= COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites applications 


for the Post of Professor of Greek. 

Salary £800 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom 100 copies of application and testimonials must be received 
on or before Monday, May 3list, 1926. 

D. J. A. BROWN 


Registrar. 





University College, 
Cardiff. 
April 21st, 1926. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1919. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN. 
Salary £300 per annum. Only well-educated persons need apply. 

Other things being equal preference will be given to applicants who 
have had experience in the conduct of a library. 

Full particulars and application forms (on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope) may be obtained from :— 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 








Education Department, 
County Hall, 
Truro. 
May 3rd. 1926. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, KING’S COLLEGE. 


7; DELEGACY will require in September the services 
of an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN FRENCH;; salary £300 per annum. 
Closing date for applications May 28th. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2. 


W ANTED, a young man to act as agent to Rugby Division 
Liberal Association, motor-cyclist essential. State age, 
experience, and salary required, —Chairman, 11, Regent Street, Rugby. 














LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘“‘ FITNESS FOR WORK ”’ 

will be given by Professor T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Sc. (Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Manchester), ‘at. the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on 
MAY 3ist, JUNE 1st and 2nd, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Mr. C. M. Lloyd, M.A. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

A Course of Three Lectures (under the Stevenson Foundation in 
the University) on “THE INTERNATIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN ISLAMIC WORLD” will be given by Professor A. J. 
TOYNBEE, B.A. (Stevenson Professor of International History in the 
University), at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury 
Circus, E.C.2), on WEDNESDAYS, JUNE 2nd, 9th and 16th, at 


5.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic 





Regisrar. 





EUSTACE MILES 
LECTURES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS —_ APRIL TO JUNE, 
in The Green Salon, 40, Chandos Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2, 
every THURSDAY, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m. 
May 27, at 3.45 p.m.: “ The Physical Expression of Thought and 
Emotion," by MR. FRANK TROBRIDGE. 
= at 6.15 p.m.: “ Cures for Sleeplessness,” by MR. EUSTACE 


- MILES. 
Admission 1s. Full Lecture List free from Sec., 40, Chandos St., W.C. 2. 





ONCURE CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE.—Leonard 

Huxley, LL.D., will deliver the Seventeenth Lecture on 
Thursday, May 27th, at South Place Chapel, South Place, Moorgate 
E.C., the title being ‘ ‘Progress and the Unfit.” The chair will be 
taken, at 7 p.m., by Sir Arthur Keith. Admission Free. Reserved 
oo Tickets, 1s. ‘each, from Messrs. Watts, 5, Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Stree 








NOTICE. 
Subscriptions. 


Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free 12 months £110 06 
15 08 


” ” ” tee oe 6 ” 
Foreign , oo =e (sD ” 116 6 
” ” ” oe eee 6 16 0 


Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement 
Manager, Tue NaTION AND THE ATHEN#UM, 38, Great 
James Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
Museum 5551 and 5552. 


Editorial. 

All communications to the Editor, and books, etc., 
for review, should be addressed to the Editor, 38, Great 
James Street, Holborn, W C. 1. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


STOCKS AFTER THE STRIKE—OIL—RUBBER. 





with credit from the national crisis. It main- 

tained the calm confidence which every man-in- 
the-street was feeling. There was no real pressure to 
sell, but when there was selling, it was always possible 
to deal on a fair basis. In War Loan, which never fell 
below 994, dealings took place in quite large amounts. 
A deal in £1,000,000 was by no means exceptional. 
Moreover, as a political barometer, or in the circum- 
stances as a news agency, the Stock Exchange rose to 
the occasion. It showed remarkable prescience of 
events. For twenty-four hours before the General Strike 
was called off, prices hardened in most markets and War 
Loan recovered to 100 bid, which indicated intimate 
knowledge of the course of the secret negotiations. The 
new account has now opened with a general rise in prices. 
The gilt-edged market has been soaring on the prospect 
of an early fall in Bank rate. It is significant that 
sterling this week rose, for the first time since the 
war, above its gold parity ($4.86%) with the United 
States dollar. This may reflect in part the seasonal 
purchases of sterling for the American tourist traffic, 
but the reduction to 3} per cent. in the rediscount rate 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank has made pos- 
sible the transfer of American balances, and the collapse 
of the General Strike may have been the signal for the 
flow. 


| [KE Mr. Baldwin, the Stock Exchange emerged 


* * * 


The gilt-edged market has also been heartened by 
the Chancellor’s announcement that the net direct ex- 
penditure of the Government during the strike would not 
exceed £750,000, and that no additional taxation this 
year would be necessary. A hopeful feature is that the 
Chancellor has estimated the revenue this year on a 
conservative basis. A “loss’’ in revenue from the strike 
may therefore be avoided, although the effect of the strike 
upon direct taxation will only appear in next year’s 
assessments. While the strength of the gilt-edged 
market may be held, it is unwise to expect the same of 
the industrial markets. The collapse of the General 
Strike clears the air, but does not clear the way for a 
trade revival. The coal problem has yet to be settled, 
and upon that settlement largely depends the fate of the 
iron and steel industry. Moreover, a further complica- 
tion for the export industries is the fresh collapse in the 
French, Belgian, and Italian exchanges. These facts 
suggest caution in making investments in industrial 
securities at the present time. The only industrial 
market which perhaps benefits from the surrender 
of the Trade Unions is that in home railways. 
The railway companies are now in a position to reduce 
their staffs and operations to economic proportions. 

* * * 

The activity in the oil share market has nothing to 
do with the collapse of the General Strike or the absurd 
estimates of increased petrol consumption during the 
strike. It is merely that the leading companies have 
been declaring satisfactory dividends or issuing encourag- 
ing reports. The maintenance of the Shell final divi- 
dend of 12} per cent., making 22} per cent. free of tax 
for 1925, and of the Royal Dutch final dividend of 
13 per cent., making 23 per cent. less tax, is what we 
anticipated. As we write, Shell shares are being bought 
at 48 in anticipation of a new issue on bonus terms. It is 
of interest to note that the gross revenue of Shell Union 
for 1925, although it did not include any sales during 
the year of shares in other companies, was maintained at 
practically the same figure as that in the previous year. 
The balance of net profits, after deductions for deprecia- 
tion and general reserve, was $20,757,608, against 
$18,942,072 in 1924. Next, the Burmah Oil Company 
has maintained its dividend at 35 per cent., less tax, and 
has issued one new bonus share for every three held. 
This it accomplished by writing up its 2,374,660 shares 


in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company from 13s. to £1 per 
share. Meanwhile, encouraging reports of the economic 
position of the oil industry in America are received. 
Prices of crude oil were advanced on Monday of this 
week. There has been a slight increase in the production 
of crude oil, but the average daily output is 120,000 
barrels a day less than a year ago. At the end of May 
last year production in America had reached a daily 
average of about 2,350,000 barrels, but no new large 
field is being developed at the present time which could 
produce enough oil to make comparison with last year’s 
figures. To-day’s daily output is 1,955,000 barrels. 
* * * 


Varied opinions of the rubber situation are seen in 
recent trade reports from America and in the speech of 
Mr. H. J. Welch at the recent meeting of the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust. There is apparently a 
slight trade reaction in America, and the motor industry 
is reported to be “ oversold.’’ The expansion of this in- 
dustry has, of course, been maintained by the system 
of deferred payments. It has been pointed out that 
trade ebbs and flows in America as in other coun- 
tries, and that if and when a set-back comes, that 
country may be faced with an awkward problem. As 
one correspondent puts it (in the Economist): “ America 
may come to its trade reaction with a great industrial 
programme in full swing, relying on a body of con- 
sumers who not merely have not been saving, but are 
actually in debt to their manufacturers—consumers who 
are so far from having the accumulations of thrift to 
draw upon that they are still in pawn for their past 
luxuries.’’ A reaction in American trade should affect 
the motor manufacturing industry more quickly than 
any other, seeing that it depends upon this system of 
deferred payments. On this prospect rests the bear posi- 
tion in the rubber market. Eighty per cent. of the 
world’s absorption of rubber goes into motor tyres and 
tubes, and over 80 per cent. of the world’s motors are in 
America. On the other hand, Mr. Welch puts forward 
the following figures which are encouraging for the bull 
position :— 

World Rubber. 

Production. | Consumption. 
1925 (actual) ... 505,000 tons 555,000 tons 
1926 (estimated) 625,000 ,, 600,000 ,, 
These figures are based upon a careful analysis of the 
rubber position. Mr. Welch estimates that the restricted 
areas will not export more than 100 per cent. of their 
“standard ’’ ouput. Exports of Dutch native rubber 
during the first quarter of this year have shown no in- 
crease over those of last year. The consumption figures 
are based upon the increase in the world’s motor vehicles 
and the greater use of motor ’buses and lorries. The 
absorption of rubber in the United States averaged 
32,000 tons per month during the first quarter of this 
year, which was about equal to the average monthly 
rate during 1925. Finally, the more the Colonial Office 
announcement is studied the more favourable does it 
appear to rubber producers. For instance, the effect of 
the decision to reduce the exportable quota from 100 to 
80 per cent. if the price fails to average 1s. 9d. in any 
quarter, should be to “peg” the price above ls. 9d. 
It is estimated that on a standard production of 300,000 
tons in Malaya a cut of 20 per cent. would mean a reduc- 
tion in one quarter of 15,000 tons, which would prob- 
ably be sufficient to adjust any temporary excess of 
supply. At ls. 9d. per lb. rubber producers should make 
profits varying from 100 to 150 per cent. above their 
costs of production. Again, the abolition of the maxi- 
mum limit of 500 lbs. per acre need not conjure up the 
fear of overproduction. Very few estates are capable of 
producing at that figure. The Colonial Office has done 
its best to stabilize the price of rubber, which is precisely 
what the rubber market has been wanting. 














